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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


CANADA AS A FIELD FOR HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


It is doubtful if many people quite realize either the richness of the field 
offered in Canada for historical research, or the fact that it is to a very large 
extent unworked. 

As to the field itself. First there is the story of maritime discovery, 
the voyages to the Atlantic coast of what is now Canada of the Norsemen, 
of the Cabots, of Corte Real, Facundez, Verrazano and Gomez, of Jacques 
Cartier, Roberval, Champlain and De Monts; to the Arctic of Martin Frobisher, 
Davis, Henry Hudson, Baffin, Button, Foxe, James, and many another down 
to the days of Parry, Ross, Franklin, McClure, and Amundsen; and to the 
Pacific coast of Perez, Quadra, Cook, Dixon, Duncan and Vancouver. 

Then there is the long and equally fascinating story of inland discovery, 
through the two great eastern entrances, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Hudson 
bay, Champlain, Etienne Brûlé, Nicolet, Radisson, Marquette and Jolliet, 
La Salle, Dulhut, and La Vérendrye, in the south, and Hearne, Kellsey, Hendry 
and Cocking in the north; and later the journeys and discoveries throughout 
the west and north of Alexander Henry, Peter Pond, Mackenzie, Thompson, 
Fraser, Robert Campbell, Franklin, Back and Richardson, Simpson, Rae, 
Tyrrell and Hanbury, to mention only a few of the more outstanding names. 

Then there is the story of New France, of Canada and Acadia under French 
rule, with its lines running far down the Mississippi to Louisiana; the relations, 
sometimes peaceful, oftener warlike, between New France and New England 
on the one side and the Hudson’s Bay Company on the other; the political, 
social and industrial life of the people, their religious ideas, their:intellectual 
development; their outstanding men and women, Frontenac and Laval and Talon, 
Montcalm, and Duchesneau and Denonville, Brébeuf and Jogues and Lalemant, 
Marguerite Bourgeoys, Madame de la Peltrie and Jeanne Mance. 

The life of the people suggests the development of urban communities, and 
that brings in the founding and history of Quebec and Montreal, Three Rivers 
and Sorel, and a dozen other towns whose roots go down far into the early days 
of the colony. Most of them retain some of the atmosphere of old days, if it be 
nothing more than the speech of the people, but a few have become transformed 
into English-speaking towns, such as Port Royal, now Annapolis, Cataraqui, 
now Kingston, and Detroit. A whole wealth of associations of course cling 
about such places as Quebec, Louisbourg and Montreal and ancient Tadoussac, 
memories of wars and sieges, missionary enterprises and heroic exploits, fur- 
traders and coureurs des bois, ships and sailormen of other days, priests and 
soldiers, merchants, fishermen and habitants, officials and soldiers, and mere 
citizens, all the elements of a community that was superficially so very different 
from the life of today and in all human essentials so very much the same. 

From French Canada to British Canada, and from French Acadie to British 
Nova Scotia—a world of interesting experiences; the clash of racial antagonisms, 
different tongues, different religions, different manners and customs, a different 
point of view; British settlers, English, Scotch and Irish, struggling to adapt 
themselves to the novel conditions of life in a new land, carving homes for 
themselves and their families in the wilderness; the beginning of the long 
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struggle for self-government and responsible government; the opening up of 
pioneer settlements, the founding of new towns where yesterday was unbroken 
forest, the gradual development of municipal institutions. : 

Each of the provinces has its own history to tell, sometimes romantic, 
sometimes prosaic, but always with some points of intense human interest. 
Each story has its own dramatic incidents: the expulsion of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia; the coming of the United Empire Loyalists to the valley of the 
St. John in New Brunswick; the struggle between the people and the absentee 
proprietors in Prince Edward Island; the rise and fall of the Family Compact 
and the story of the Canada Company in Ontario; the Selkirk Settlement in 
Manitoba; the gold rush and the Cariboo Trail in British Columbia. 

All things are relative. The magnitude of the Great War has made our own 
little conflicts appear trivial, and yet in their day and generation they were 
important. The causes, conduct and consequences of the War of 1812 are still 
well worth studying. So are those of the Rebellions of 1837-8 in Upper and 
Lower Canada, and the Uprisings of 1870 and 1885 in the West, and even the 
Fenian Raids of 1866 and 1870. 

The story of the fur trade, under both the French régime and the British 
is one of intense interest, tied up as it is with the history of exploration and 
western expansion. One follows the French traders from Montreal to Detroit, 
Michilimackinac, Green Bay and the Mississippi, or to Sault Ste Marie, Kamin- 
istikwia, the lake of the Woods, lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan, or into 
the vast regions of the north by way of the Saguenay, St. Maurice, Ottawa or 
Nipigon, to the lands of a score of different Indian tribes, and sees their canoes 
returning to the St. Lawrence with rich cargoes of furs and manned by crews 
that are practically indistinguishable though some are red and others supposed 
to be white. 

One sees the traditions and methods of the French fur trade carried largely 
into the operations of British traders from Montreal. The policy of the North 
West Company was a blending of French enterprise and Scottish shrewdness. 
That is not to be wondered at, for among such names as McTavish, McGillivray, 
Mackenzie, Fraser, McGill, Mackay, Macdonell, McCrae, McNamara, McLeod, 
McLoughlin, and so forth, in the lists of proprietors and traders, we find Des 
Rivieres, Coté, Jobert, Campeau, Chaboillez, Montour, Pothier, and Laroeque, 
and the lower ranks of employees, canoemen, ete., were almost entirely French 
or halfbreed. 
| The story of the western fur trade has never yet been adequately told, and 
it is a story tremendously worth telling. We have had more or less satisfactory 
histories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and certain fragmentary studies of the 
work of the North West Company, with incidental treatment of the X Y Com- 
pany; there are also articles and theses on the old fur-trading companies of 
New France; but the real story still remains to be told. It is so packed with 
human interest and dramatic possibilities, that one hopes that some day a 
really big man will undertake the task. ; 

Then there is the story of transportation in Canada, or to take it in a wider 
sense, intercommunication, a many-sided and most interesting subject. One 
may devote oneself to transportation by water, or transportation by land, and 
today one can add, transportation by air. The history of water transportation 
takes one back to the earliest beginnings Canadian history. 

The story of the sailing ship, as it touches Canadian history, is full of 
interest and romance. One thinks of the ships of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, the ships of Bristol and St. Malo and many another port, that sailed 
up the St. Lawrence in the days of New France, bringing to these shores explorers 
and missionaries, statesmen and soldiers, artisans and farmers. One remembers 
the gradual development of our own shipbuilding industry, on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence and the shores of Acadia, and the glorious days when the single 
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little province of Nova Scotia counted over three thousand vessels, built in her 
own yards, and carrying our flag to every quarter of the seven seas; the days 
of the clipper ship, with its beautiful lines and almost incredible speed, built 
in the yards of Nova Scotia or New England by “Bluenoses” like Donald McKay. 
and the history of inland transportation by water is equally fascinating, 
tied up as it is in its early days with the story of the Indian and his bark canoe, 
western exploration and the development of the fur trade, lakes and rivers, 
rapids and portage paths. An extraordinarily attractive book might be written 
around that single topic of the portage; what it meant to explorers and fur- 
traders and pioneers; its romantic associations with dare-devil voyageurs; its 
place in Indian myth and legend; the stories its worn pathway might tell of 
adventure and conflict, comedy and tragedy. | 




















NortH-West CoMPANY’Ss SHIPS, AT Fort WILLIAM, ONT. 


Then there is the story of La Salle’s Griffon, the first sailing ship on the 
upper lakes, how she was built, the hopes that she was expected to realize, 
her one gallant voyage, and her mysterious fate. And the famous York boats 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company; the Nancy and other notable schooners of the 
North West Company; the war vessels and the part they played in the conflict 
of 1812-14; and the development of commerce on the inland waters of Canada. 

And that brings us down to the age of steam, the decline of the sailing ship 
and the substitution of vessels driven by steam. The story has never yet been 
adequately told of the Accomodation, the pioneer steamer on Canadian inland 
waters, built by John Molson and David Bruce in Montreal, and making her 
first trip from Montreal to Quebec in November, 1809. Nor do we know much 
about the Frontenac, launched at Ernesttown on lake Ontario seven years later. 
And to most of us the Royal William, built near, Quebec in 1831, the first vessel 
to cross the Atlantic entirely by steam-power, is nothing more than a name. 
We should know more about the history of the first famous line of transatlantic 
steamers, associated with the names of three men of Halifax, Samuel Cunard, 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, and Joseph Howe. And the Beaver, built for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, launched on the Thames in the presence of George 
IV, and sailing round the Horn to Fort Vancouver in 1835; and the International, 
pioneer steamer on Red river, which afforded communication between the 
Selkirk Settlement and the international boundary. 

Nor should one overlook the story of Canadian canals and their place in 
transportation by water from the latter part of the eighteenth century to the 
present day; the deepening of river channels and of harbours, the establishment 
of lighthouses and other aids to navigation. 
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The history of transportation by land is equally important, and equally 
worth investigating. In 1766 Benjamin Franklin stated before a committee 
of the House of Commons that the only post-road then in Canada was between 
Montreal and Quebec. That was a relic of the French régime, having been 
completed in 1734. But long before post-roads were thought of our forefathers, 
or the forefathers of some of us, travelled from place to place over long-estab- 
lished Indian trails through the forest. Scattered through various papers in the 
transactions of historical societies, and in unpublished documents preserved in 
the National Archives and elsewhere is a great deal of material relating to these 
native thoroughfares, that in many cases became transformed into the roads of 
civilization. 

In the latter days of the eighteenth century and the early years of the 
nineteenth, post-roads were built westward to Kingston and Toronto and 
sastward to New Brunswick. In 1794 Governor Simcoe, with the aid of the 
Queen’s Rangers, made a beginning with that since famous highway Yonge 
street; and he also built Dundas street, from lake Ontario to the site of London. 
In time the intermediate links were completed, until main roads were available 
from Quebec to the Detroit river, and by way of Yonge street to Georgian bay. 

The establishment of regular stages was the next logical step in the develop- 
ment of transportation, and before the end of the first half of the last century 
stages were in operation between all the principal towns of Ontario and Quebec, 
and in parts of the Maritime Provinces. 

A romantic episode of the far west was the building of the Cariboo Road by 
Governor Douglas in 1858-65, to meet the needs of the thousands of people who 
were rushing in to the gold-fields. It was over four hundred and eighty miles 
long, and many miles of it were built by eribwork and blasting through the wild 
canyon of the Fraser, hundreds of feet above the river. 

After post-roads and stages came the railway, and that opens up such a 
tremendous field of practical and romantic achievement that one can do nothing 
more than mention in passing the pioneer Canadian railway, built between 
Laprairie and St. Johns in 1835-36, a distance of sixteen miles from the St. 
Lawrence to the Richelieu. From this little road, with its diminuitive loco- 
motive and half-dozen tiny cars, to the gigantic railway systems of the present 
day, is a far cry, and the story of what has been accomplished in the interval, 
with all that it has meant to Canada, is one of vast significance and absorbing 
interest. 

It is neither practicable, nor would it serve any particular purpose, to 
outline, however briefly, the many other aspects of Canadian history, political, 
economic or social, that appeal to our interest. Many of them have already 
been made the subject of scientific investigation by competent scholars, but one 
may say without hesitation that none of them have been even approximately 


exhausted, and a large number present an almost virgin field to the ambitious 
student. 


Without attempting to suggest at this time what has already been accom- 
plished in developing the field of Canadian history, or what may be accepted as 
reasonably authoritative studies of each particular branch of a many-sided 
subject, let me say a word or two in conclusion as to our principal collections of 
documentary material, at home and abroad, relating to Canadian history. Of 
course, the process of bringing together historical manuscripts and making them 
accessible by means of indexes, calendars, and the like, is still going on—is, in 
fact, hardly more than in its initial stages. Nevertheless, the student now has 
access to very large collections of documents in the Public Archives of Canada 
in Ottawa; in the Provincial Archives of Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, British 
Columbia and other provinces; in the manuscript collections of McGill 
University, Laval University, St. Mary’s College, the Saint-Sulpice Library 
the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, and elsewhere. Also in such 
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great repositories abroad as the Public Record Office, the British Museum, 
Hudson’s Bay House, the Bibliothéque Nationale, and other great collections 
of manuscript material in France; and on this side of the Atlantic, in the 
Library of Congress, the State Library at Albany, the New York Public Library, 
and the Historical Societies of Massachusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and California. 

All of which is merely designed to emphasize the fact that Canada offers 
an extremely interesting and fruitful field to the historical student; that he need 
not feel for a moment that those who have gone before have left him little or 
nothing to investigate; and that he now has reasonably accessible, with the aid 
of that invaluable appliance the photostat machine, very rich collections of 
original documents relating to practically every branch of Canadian history. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


New Members.—Sixty-eight new members were added to our lists since the 
last annual meeting: 32 for Ontario, 21 for Quebec, 4 for New Brunswick, 
3 for British Columbia, 3 for the United States, 2 for Alberta, 1 for 
Germany; and two affiliated societies, one for Saskatchewan and the other for 
Nova Scotia. 

The President's visit to local historical societies.—The president last summer 
visited all the provinces except Prince Edward Island, and conferred with 
groups of members and representatives of local historical societies in most of 
the principal cities. The purpose of these conferences was to assist in building 
up the association, strengthening the lines of co-operation with the local 
societies, and discussing ways and means of making the association more 
generally useful. 


The Historic Sites and Monuments Board.—It is the purpose of the associ- 
ation to co-operate with the federal board in the compilation of as complete 
and accurate a list as possible of historic sites and buildings throughout Canada; 
and also with the Quebec Board under the Legislature, and other provincial 
institutions with similar aims. 


The Association’s Historical Sites Committee—The committee, at the last 
annual meeting, was authorized to employ a competent assistant, at a small 
remuneration, to put into convenient shape the association’s records relating to 
historic sites and monuments and gather further data by correspondence and 
otherwise. Mr. Pemberton Smith, the chairman, reports that Mr. Donald 
Ross-Ross, of Montreal, was put in charge of the work, and made considerable 
progress, but has been compelled to resign on accepting an important position 
in Cornwall. The chairman has himself paid his assistant an allowance of $100, 
and $23 for expenses, and has offered this amount as his personal contribution 
to the association. We put on record the association’s acknowledgment of Mr. 
Pemberton Smith’s generosity. 


Outline lectures in Canadian history.—Lectures were completed during the 
year by Dr. J. C. Webster on ‘‘Louisbourg,”’ and by Judge Howay on ‘Pacific 
Coast explorers.”” Others are being prepared by Dr. A. G. Doughty on “The 
Siege of Quebec, 1759”; by Professor Chester Martin on “The Red River 
Settlement,”” and by Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee on “The North West Company.” 
These and other lectures will be ready presumably during the coming year with 
their accompanying sets of lantern slides, and will be placed at the disposal of 
high school teachers and others desirous of using them as the foundation of 
lectures on Canadian history. 
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Methods of teaching history in the schools. The president is giving serious 
thought to this important subject, and is considering the possibility of putting 
together in the form of a small hand-book certain suggestions to strengthen and 
make more popular what is admittedly one of the weakest subjects in the school 
curriculum. pet 

The Hand-book of Historical Societies.—The Conference of Historical Socities, 
which includes representatives of most of the historical organizations of both 
the United States and Canada, has undertaken the praiseworthy task of pre- 
paring a Hand-book of Historical Societies in North America. When this has 
been completed, it will form a very useful work of reference. 


The Centenary volume of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 1824- 
1924.—The members of the association were delighted to receive a copy of this 
volume, at the time of the annual meeting at Quebec in 1924. It is an attractive 
publication of over three hundred pages, containing a history of the most 
venerable of Canadian historical societies, and a summary of its activities and 
list of publications. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the birth of James Wolfe.—Plans are under 
consideration both in England and Canada for the fitting celebration in 1927 of 
this anniversary. Dr. J. C. Webster, who has discussed the matter with various 
people during his recent visit to England, will report his conclusions at the 
annual meeting in Montreal. 


Mr. John Buchan’s visit to Canada.—This association, together with the 
Canadian Authors’ Association, had the privilege last autumn of entertaining 
at a dinner in Ottawa the well-known historian and novelist, John Buchan. 
Mr. Buchan’s most notable achievements, from the point of view of this Associ- 
ation, are perhaps his History of the Great War, and his Life of Lord Minto. 

While in Canada, Mr. Buchan is understood to have discussed with His 
Excellency the Governor General and the Prime Minister the idea of a series of 
prizes to be offered by the Dominion Government, either annually or at longer 
intervals, for the most meritorious work by a Canadian in poetry, history, fiction 
and painting. A similar idea has already been put into operation by the Quebec 
Government in favour of its people. The council of this association should give 
consideration to the plan and make representations to the Dominion Govern- 
ment either alone or in co-operation with such other organizations as the Royal 
Society of Canada and the Canadian Authors’ Association. The value of such 
a stimulus in the development of Canadian art and literature cannot be denied. 
It has lately received interesting recognition; and we may note here that the 
Royal Society has been the recipient of two endowed gold medals, one, the gift 
of Sir Joseph Flavelle, and the other, of Dr. Lorne Pierce. The first is open to 
all Fellows of the Royal Society, and the latter to Fellows of the Sections of 
French and English Literature and History (J and 71). 


The David Thompson Memorial.—It is gratifying to report that the pro- 
posal to place in Mount Royal Cemetery a memorial stone over the grave of 
David Thompson, the famous western explorer, is now about to be realized. 
The president’s efforts have been rewarded by the following subscriptions: 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, $150; the Hudson’s Bay Company, $75; the 
Canadian National Railways, $75; the Bank of Montreal, $75: the Royal 
Bank of Canada, $75; the Sun Life Assurance Company, $75. It seems 
appropriate that our association should also devote a suitable amount toward 
this important object.. Subscriptions from individuals should be addressed to 
the Treasurer of the Canadian Historical Association. 

David Thompson, neglected during his lifetime and dying in poverty, is 
to-day coming in for belated recognition among his fellow-countrymen and 
others. A few years ago the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway built an effective memorial to him on the shores of lake Windermere, 
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in the valley of the Columbia river—a reproduction of a typical trading fort, 
which is now maintained as an historical museum. A monument is also to be 
unveiled at the town of Verendrye, North Dakota, to commemorate his work 
as an explorer and surveyor in that part of the -vest. Mr. T. G. Elliott, of 
Walla Walla, Wash., will on that occasion give an address on Thompson, and 
our president, Mr. Burpee, on LaVérendrye. 


Historical memorials for British Columbia.—A generous gift by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company here deserves to be recorded; that is, the amount of $10,000 
toward the cost of historical pictures to be presented to the University of British 
Columbia. Mr. John Innes, of Vancouver, has been commissioned by the 
Native Sons of British Columbia to paint the series, which will consist of eight 
pictures. Among the subjects are the meeting of Vancouver with Don Galiano 
off Point Grey in 1792, Alexander Mackenzie’s arrival on the Pacific in 1793, 
Simon Fraser in the Canyon of the Fraser in 1808, the erection of Fort Victoria 
in 1843, and Sir James Douglas at Fort Langley in 1859. 


Our delegate to the Annual Meeting of the American Historical A ssociation.— 
Professor George M. Wrong, of the University of Toronto, represented our 
association at the annual meeting in December last of the American 
Historical Association in Richmond, Virginia. Here is his brief report of the 
proceedings :-— 

“In attending the annual meeting of the American Historical Associ- 
ation at Richmond in December, 1924, three things struck me as likely to be 
suggestive for the Canadian Historical Association. 

“(1) The American Historical Association has in its forty years of life 
acquired an importance which gives a certain distinction to the places chosen 
for each annual meeting. At Richmond, the members were welcomed by 
the Governor of Virginia and he gave for them a reception at his official 
residence. The University of Richmond entertained the members at 
luncheon. The William and Mary College at Williamsburg also enter- 
tained the members at luncheon, and facilities were provided for visiting 
Jamestown and Yorktown. The Richmond newspapers gave considerable 
space to reports of the meeting. All this shows that the public are ready to 
take an interest in a society concerned with History. 

(2) I was struck with the number of school teachers present at the 
meeting. Professors were there, of course, in large numbers, but-it was 
interesting to find school and university linked in this common interest and 
to observe the close fellowship among all those engaged in the teaching of 
History. 

“(3) The meeting was made memorable by the presence of a consider- 
able number of historians from England, and it was pleasant to observe how 
they and their utterances were received. The marked respect which the 
American members of the Association seemed to feel for their British 
brethren impressed me. It is of good omen for increased cordiality between 
the two branches of the English speaking peoples. 

“The papers read at the Association were rather too technical in char- 
acter for public gatherings. Their range was very extensive. One section 
was given to Slavonic history, another to the preservation of Archives, the 
third to still unexplored problems in the modern history of the British 
Empire. As yet the Canadian Historical Association can hardly cover so 
wide a field, but this is the goal which it should, I think, have in view.” 
(Signed) Grorcr M. Wrone, Toronto, January 6, 1925. 


C. MARIUS BARBEAU. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING AT MONTREAL, 
MAY 21-23, 1925 


The annual meeting of the association was held in Montreal, from Thursday 
to Saturday, May 21, 22 and 23. It was preceded by a meeting of the council 
at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on Wednesday, May 20. 

The visit to some historic sites in Montreal took place on Thursday after- 
noon, under the guidance of Messrs. W. D. Lighthall and Victor Morin. It 
was concluded at Lady Van Horne’s house, where the members had been invited 
to tea. Two popular addresses were given the same evening in the lecture hall 
of the Royal Victoria College, which, through the courtesy of the authorities 
of McGill University, served as headquarters to the association for the time of 
the meeting; the first, on The Two Races in Canada, by Prof. George M. Wrong, 
of Toronto, and the second, in French, on Garneau, fondateur de l’histoire scien- 
tifique au Canada, by M. Gustave Lanctôt, of Ottawa. The regular meetings 
were held in the mornings of May 22 and 23. In the afternoon of May 22, the 
members gathered at the McCord Museum, where valuable historical collections 
are displayed, and had the opportunity of examining an interesting exhibit of 
documents from the Dominion Archives of Canada. A tablet on a large boulder, 
erected by the Dominion Parks Branch, in memory of the Iroquoian village of 
Hochelaga, was then unveiled on the McGill campus, near the place where the 
ancient village is supposed to have stood at the time of its visit by Cartier. 
A short address, given by M. Ægidius Fauteux on behalf of the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada, was followed by the reply of Prof. Stephen 
Leacock, who represented McGill University at the function. Messrs. W. D. 
Lighthall and W. H. Atherton brought the ceremony to a close with a few 
remarks on the actual location of prehistoric Hochelaga. The members left at 
three o’clock for Fort Chambly and mount St. Bruno. Another tablet, erected 
under the same auspices, was unveiled in the cemetery of Chambly in memory 
of the soldiers and officers fallen in the neighbourhood of the old fort. The Last 
Post Fund contributed to the impressiveness of this ceremony by its delegation 
of Boy Scouts for the occasion. From Chambly the excursion proceeded to the 
old mill of the Seigneury of Montarville, where Mr. W. M. Birks weleomed his 
guests. Wooden panels with inscriptions were unveiled, and the story of the 
old mill was retold by Messrs. Birks, Wrong, Boucher de la Bruére and Burpee. 
The excursionists at the invitation of Mr. F. H. Clergue were then entertained 
at supper in the hall of the St. Bruno Golf Club, and returned to Montreal only 
late in the evening. Another section of the association was meanwhile holding 
an evening session In connection with La Société historique de Montréal, at the 
Saint-Sulpice Library, a brief report of which is here appended. The meetings 
‘ame to a close at half past twelve on Saturday the 23rd. 

Among the members present at the meetings—it is impossible here to give 
a full list, on account of the variety of functions, which were well attended— 
were the following :— 

Messrs. Reginald G. Trotter, Aigidius Fauteux, John A. Chisholm, C.- 
Jones, Vernon Ross, Gerhard R. Lomer, Lawrence J. Burpee and Marius Barbeau 
(representing the Royal Society of Canada and the Historical Association of 
Annapolis Royal), W. N. Sage, W. H. Atherton, Basil Williams, George M. 
Wrong, W. 5. Wallace, A. R. M. Lower, Gustave Lanctot, J. F. Kenney, Miss 
KE. Arna Smillie, Miss Hay Browne (The Last Post Fund), Miss M. D. Muir 
Miss Britain, Miss Jean Nichol, Miss Vera Lee Brown, Miss Marjorie G. Reid, 
Miss Hortense O’Meara, Miss Lighthall, Miss A. McCord, Miss Jean Foster, 
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Mrs. J. B. Simpson (Women’s Canadian Historical Soc lety of Ottawa), Mrs. 
W. C. Hodgson (the Provincial Chapter of Quebec, the Imperial Order Daughte TS 
of the Empire), Mrs. J. Mount-Duckett, Mrs. T. P. For: an, Mrs. C. Henderson, 
Mrs. Walter Vaughan (University Women’s Fede ration), Prof. Ste phen 
Leacock, Francis J. Audet, M. Boucher de la Bruére, Victor Morin, J. Marley 
Hay, Dr. J. J. Heagerty, le juge Fabre Survever, Messrs. W. D. Lighthall, 
L T. Donald, Rev. E. H. Oliver, Judge F. W. How: ay (British Columbia Histor- 
‘al Association), Messrs. Gérard Malchelosse, P -Georges Roy, H. A. Kennedy, 

i C. Webster, William Wood, l’abbé Ivanhoé Caron. 

The papers and addresses given at the regular mee tings were :— 

The Presidential address, “Canada as a field for historical research,” by 
Lawrence J. Burpee, Ottawa 

“The place of history in Canadian education,” by Stephen Leacoc k, Mont- 
real. 

“Spanish claims to the Newfoundland fisheries in the 18th century,” by 
Vera Lee Brown, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
_ _“Pitt’s decision to keep Canada after the Seven Years’ war,’? by Marjorie 
G. Reid, Toronto. ed 

“Our western war: Forty year after,” by H. A. Kennedy, Ottawa. 

“Murray’s administration,” by Miss Jean Nichol, Montreal. 

“Small-pox epidemics among the Canadian Indians,” by J. J. Heagerty, 
Ottaw: 

“A bastion against a kingdom,” by A. S. Walker, Halifax. 

“Sir James Douglas, fur trader and pr eas by W. N. Sage, Vancouver. 

“The coming of the Barr colonists,’ by Dr. E. H. Oliver, Saskatoon. 

“Some aspects of early Canadian agencies in London,’ by D. McArthur, 
Kingston, Ont. 

“Lord Dorchester and the Church of England,” by A. H. Young, Toronto. 

_ “Some Bella Coola Indian comments on Mackenzie’s narrative,” by Harlan 

I. Smith, Ottawe 

“Durham and the idea of a Federal Union of British North America,” by 
RACE Lrotier, Kmgston, Ont. 

The proceedings at the Saint-Sulpice Library, on the evening of May 22, 
are here described by the pro-secretary, M. Napoléon Brisebois :— 

“Pendant la séance publique, la Société historique de Montréal, par 
l’entremise de son président, M. Victor Morin, présenta une médaille en 
vermeil à M. Pierre-Georges Roy, archiviste de la Province de Québec, en 
hommage à ses mérites de chercheur, de généalogiste et d’archiviste. Les 
membres de cette association qui font partie de la Société historique du 
Canada se sont ci-après réunis dans une autre salle, sous la présidence de 
M. Victor Morin, pour le présentation de certains travaux en langue française 
qui paraissaient au programme de la Société. Un résumé du travail Les 
seigneurs Barrow, de M. O. Lapalice, fut lu aux membres par M. l’abbé O. 
Maurault. Les autres travaux furent reçus dans l’ordre suivant:— 

“Madame Bourdon et l'immigration des filles dans la Nouvelle-France,” 
par M. Gérard Malchelosse, Montréal. 

“Te domaine publie de Québec de 1796 à 1812,” par Camille Bertrand, 
Montréal. 

‘Premières pages de l’histoire du Saguenay,” par l’abbé Victor Trem- 
blay, Chicoutimi. 

“Des remerciements furent votés à l'adresse des conférenciers et le 
pro-secrétaire fut chargé de transmettre un rapport de cette séance au 
secrétaire de la Société historique du Canada.” 
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Dr. J. C. Webster was invited by the president, at the regular meeting on 
Saturday morning to speak on the organization of the Two Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of James Wolfe. Dr. Webster in response gave an account of a 
meeting recently held in London, at which were present distinguished persons, 
whose forebears had relations with Wolfe in the old days. A few Canadians 
also attended. Lord Stanhope, who represented William Pitt, urged that this 
important anniversary be marked by a fitting celebration and wanted to know 
whether Canada would participate in the event. Dr. Webster undertook to 
report these deliberations to the Canadian Historical Association at its annual 
meeting and to do his best to enlist its support. Wolfe was a soldier, and one 
of the great figures in the history of Canada at its most spectacular period; 
and his name remains permanently associated with that of Montcalm. Every- 
one, British or Canadian of French or English descent, should be deeply inter- 
ested in this celebration, and the present Marquis de Montcalm might appro- 
priately be the chief guest. The time before that important date in 1927 is 
rather short, and our share of the work should be taken up in the very near future. 
Dr. Webster therefore moved, and was unanimously supported, that the Can- 
adian Historical Association accept the responsibility of organizing the Bi- 
centenary of the birth of Wolfe, and that a special committee of four members 
be appointed by the president and the chairman of the Management Committee, 
such committee having the required executive powers within its sphere of action; 
that this committee prepare a programme for the celebration which shall be 
placed before the association for approval at its annual meeting next year. 
The speaker further added that a splendid loan collection of the Wolfe-Montcalm 
historical documents could be brought together for the event and exhibited at 
some central point for the benefit of the public. Mr. J. F. Kenney advocated 
the creation of a permanent memorial in the form of a Wolfe-Montcalm endow- 
ment for the publication of scholarly work on the history of Canada. 


It was moved that the incoming president and the chairman of the executive 
select a committee for the David Thompson memorial that the amount required 
for the monument in Mount Royal Cemetery be determined by the committee, 
that the association if necessary subscribe a sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, and that all other details be left to the discretion of the committee. 


A proposal already outlined in the past years, that a plan of co-operation 
be attempted between the association, the Historical Review, of Toronto, and 
Le Bulletin des Recherches historiques, Quebec, was revived by Prof. George M. 
Wrong, and it is intended that an earnest effort be made to bring the negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. 


Votes of thanks were proposed and heartily supported at the last meeting 
ne Canadian Historical Association, on Saturday morning, May 23, as 
ollows:— 


_ To the Governors of McGill University and the Royal Victoria College for 
their generous hospitality. 

To the Montreal Committee in charge of local arrangements and programme 
for the annual meeting; in particular, to Prof. Basil Williams, and Miss Jean 
Foster, for their successful co-operation. 

To Dr. A. G. Doughty, and his assistants, of the Dominion Archives, and 
to the Directors of the McCord Museum, for their exhibition of historical 
documents held in the McCord Museum during the meeting. 

“i oe Lady Van Horne for her reception to the members of the association on 
ay 21. 

To “Our hosts of St.-Bruno”—Mr. Clergue and Mr. Birks in particular— 
for their welcome to our members at their club and their generous entertainment. 

To the Donators of the David Thompson Memorial Fund. 
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To the Department of the Interior and the Dominion Parks Branch, for 
their most valuable contribution to the work of the association in publishing 
the annual report for the past year and taking charge of the distribution of the 
reports. 


To the officers and auditor of the association for their efficient discharge of 
their duties during the past year; Dr. J. C. Webster and Miss Vera Lee Brown 
making a special record of the association’s gratitude for the untiring efforts and 
remarkable success of Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, the retiring president. 

It was also moved and seconded that a delegation be appointed by the 
president and the chairman of the Management committee to interview the 
Prime Minister and plead for greater facilities and scope in the publication of 
our forthcoming annual reports, the size of which should be suitably enlarged. 

Dr. J. C. Webster, seconded by M. Gustave Lanctét, moved that the 
association reorganize its Executive Committee so as to elect a new president 
in rotation every year, and leave the initiative in the work and burden of organ- 
ization largely in the care of a new officer whose designation will be that of 
Chairman of the Management Committee. 


The following new officers, councillors, and auditor for the coming year were 
unanimously elected at the close of the meeting :— 


OFFICERS 


President: Hon. Thomas Chapais, Québec. 

Vice-President: Prof. George M. Wrong, Toronto. 

Chairman Management Committee: Lawrence J. Burpee, Ottawa. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Marius Barbeau, Ottawa. 

English Editor: Duncan McArthur, Kingston. 

French Editor: Gustave Lanctôt, Ottawa. 


COUNCILLORS 


Arthur G. Doughty, Ottawa. 

Ægidius Fauteux, Montréal. 

Hon. F. H. Howay, New Westminster, B.C. 
Basil Williams, Montréal. 

Dr. J. C. Webster, Shediac, N.B. 

Rev. E. H. Oliver, Saskatoon. 


AUDITOR 


Lieut.-Col. J. F. Cunningham, Ottawa. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


MARIUS BARBEAU, 
Secretary. 
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THE ADDRESS OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE HISTORIC 
SITES AND MONUMENTS BOARD OF CANADA, M. ÆGIDIUS 
FAUTEUX, AT THE UNVEILING OF THE MEMORIAL ON THE 
SITE OF HOCHELAGA, IN MONTREAL, ON FRIDAY, MAY 22. 


A good government must cater to the mind as well as to the matter; it 
must meet the spiritual, as well as the material needs of the people. 

One of the spiritual needs of our nation, and perhaps none the less urgent 
in any community, is the formation of a national spirit binding together every 
one of us in a common effort towards a common goal. Pride in our country 
might be given as another name for that same national spirit. One feels proud 
of his country, not only on account of its actual merits, but still more perhaps. 
on account of its achievements in the days gone by. It is vitally necessary 
that we never forget the past; for its lessons are the wisdom of the future. That 
is what really gives its importance to history. Through history generations are 
linked together in a continuous effort, and the weight of accumulated centuries. 
is thrown in the battle for a permanent ideal. History is the royal road to 
national enthusiasm, and already a host of deserving scholars and writers are 
leading us ahead, as they unfold the secrets of the past, and reveal to the nation 
the annals of its country. 


But this is not sufficient yet to stimulate to the full the interest in history 
which is so urgently needed. The printed page unfortunately does not find 
many readers, and it is the man in the street himself that must be reached. 


It is precisely with that object in mind that the Canadian Government has 
created the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, whose duty is to: 
mark by appropriate memorials on the grounds that have witnessed them, the 
notable events of the past as links in a long chain to bind the people of Canada 
together as a nation. History is thus made popular in the fullest sense of the 
word; it is now meant to be written everywhere along the public roads, in the 
parks of the various cities, on the hill tops and in the valleys. Willingly or 
unwillingly the passer by must read it, and nobody can escape its wholesome 
effect. But there is no need of enlarging on this truism or of insisting on the 
magnitude of the service that may ultimately be rendered by the Historic Sites. 
and Monuments Board of Canada. 

We are now unveiling one of those open-air bronze pages to which we invite 
the attention of the passer by in the streets of Montreal. Among the historical 
sites deserving commemoration, that of Hochelaga has been one of the first, if 
not the first, to attract the attention of the board, and it is only the fault of 
circumstances if its marking has been deferred to this date. ‘ 

_ The site of Hochelaga is associated with the earliest event in our 
Ho on this continent—the advent of the white man in the virgin forest of 
America. 





Unfortunately, and in spite of their laudable efforts, our historians have not 
been able to gather much information that is beyond dispute on the famous. 
village of Hochelaga, which we are now trying to plant definitely and firmly by 
the means of this memorial, into the wider domain of popular history. We do 
not even know precisely what particular tribe of the Iroquois inhabited it. Not. 
more than fifty years after Jacques Cartier visited it, it had disappeared so 
completely that Champlain and his followers, in 1611 could find no vestige 
of its existence. To satisfy our desire of knowledge, we have had for centuries. 
the interesting plan of Ramusio, it is true, but who could tell whether this plan 
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is the exact picture of truth or a creation of the fertile imagination of the 16th 
century illustrators! Nobody down to about sixty years ago, had been able to 
locate this site with any appoximation. But it fell to the lot of a geologist, one 
of the pioneers of his science in our country, to offer a fair solution to the mystery. 
Everybody knows how, in 1861, near this very spot were unexpectedly discovered 
human remains, pottery and primitive implements. The precious find immedi- 
ately aroused the widest interest among scientific and historical circles. Sir 
William Dawson established without much difficulty that the remains un- 
earthed here belonged to the prehistoric age of Canada and demonstrated the 
former existence on these grounds of an important aboriginal village. The 
authority of Sir William Dawson carried great prestige abroad, and it has been 
generally admitted since that the location of the famous Hochelaga village is no 
longer a problem. It is without hesitation that the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada is today marking this spot as one of first national 
importance. It is here that was sowed one of the first seeds that has germinated 
and grown into the tree under whose branches thrives and prospers an already 
great nation from ocean to ocean in this Canada of ours. 

Je n’ajouterai que quelques mots en francais, car je sais que nous sommes 
tous ensemble appelés ailleurs par d’autres devoirs, et je ne veux pas vous 
retenir plus longtemps. L’on aurait certainement lieu de s’étonner si, dans 
cette circonstance, je ne parlais pas au moins pendant quelques instants la 
langue même de l’illustre découvreur dont nous commémorons la première venue 
en ces lieux. Ce sont en effet les accents du langage francais qui se sont mélés 
pour la premiére fois, le 2 octobre 1535, aux exclamations des enfants des bois, 
et, en vérité, ils résonnérent si bien que jusqu’aujourd’hui l’écho ne s’en est pas 
encore perdu. 

Il est à peu près certain que lorsque Jacques Cartier, l’envoyé du roi 
François Ier, aborda sur ces rivages, il y a aujourd’hui prés de quatre cents ans, 
jamais auparavant pied d’étranger n’avait foulé le sol canadien. On conçoit 
facilement l’émoi mêlé de curiosité qui dut s'emparer des peuplades indigénes 
envoyant surgir soudain au milieu d’elles ce visage pâle dont elles n’attendaient 
pas la venue et dont le langage leur était inconnu. L’impression ne dut pas 
être moins vive chez l'explorateur français qui se trouvait lui aussi plongé avec 
la même soudaineté dans un monde aussi étrange que nouveau. Essayons de 
nous représenter cette fatidique entrevue entre les aventureux Français du vieux 
monde et les primitifs enfants du nouveau, dans l’enceinte de la bourgade 
d’Hochelaga. Il n’est peut-être pas d'événement plus solennel dans toute notre 
histoire que cette première et émouvante rencontre entre deux nations étrangères 
l’une à l’autre. Comme l’illustre marin lui-même en eût été autrement impres- 
sionné, s’il eût pu en prévoir les merveilleuses conséquences dans un avenir 
aussi rapproché! 

Sans doute, dans la satisfaction d’un grand effort à demi accompli, il se 
flattait d'ouvrir au roi puissant qui l’avait envoyé un domaine nouveau d’une 
grande étendue, mais comment eut-il pu rêver que, sur ce sol même qu’il foulait, 
au pied de ce Mont Royal dont il venait de gravir la pente, s’élèverait bientôt 
une cité plus vaste et plus riche que la plus ambitieuse que l’on connut en 
Europe de son temps? Comment eut-il pu rêver qu’en moins de quatre siècles 
les forêts qu'il venait de traverser auraient déjà fait place à une civilisation 
nouvelle? 

Et pourtant, c’est cette même bourgade d’'Hochelaga dont nous marquous 
aujourd’hui l'emplacement qui a été un des points de départ de ce merveilleux 
essor dont il est encore impossible de mesurer la portée définitive. Il n’est pas 
exagéré de dire que la terre qui a vu un tel commencement est une terre sacrée. 
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The ground of Hochelaga on which we now stand happens also to be that of 
McGill University. Is it not appropriate that the obscure cultures which once 
prevailed here be replaced by what is the summum of modern civilization, a 
great university One of the foremost principals of McGill University, besides, 
has contributed more than anyone else to determine the location of this site, 





SITE INDIAN VILLAGE or HocHELAGA 
McGitt University Grounps, MONTREAL, QUE. 


pos is of such vital importance in our history. For these two réasons it is 
uighly appropriate that McGill University be constituted the guardian of this 
memorial which commemorates the national site of Hochelaga, and on behalf of 
ne pene Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, I have the honour of 
ransferring 1t more immediately to the keeping 5 

» ately of the McCord Mus ‘om- 
ous g useum Com 

. + » Q 7 à = 

; PT ofessor Stephen Leacock, in a few appropriate words, accepted on behalf 
of McGill University the charge of the Hochelaga Memorial 
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THE TWO RACES IN CANADA 
By Groren M. Wrone, 
Professor of History in the University of Toronto. 


It is the function of the historian to refrain from taking sides and to judge 
historical problems as if he were a citizen of some other planet. In so far as he 
fails in this he fails also to be a true interpreter of both the past and of the 
present. No doubt often he fails, whatever his ideals. The problem of the two 
races in Canada, the French and the English, has been the sport of controversy 
and it is not easy to refrain from leaning to one side or the other. It is, however, 
because of such antagonisms that it becomes all the more important to view it 
with the exactness of scientific method. Canada is in the peculiar position of 
being a nation without as yet having a very distinct nationality. A nation is : 
self governing state; a nationality possesses unity of interests, of outlook and 
culture and, in most cases, of language. This last, however, is not inevitable. 
There is a real Scottish nationality, although, while most of the Scots speak 
English, some speak only Gaelic. The Scots, the English and the Welsh con- 
stitute a nation, but the nation embraces a variety of nationalities. There is a 
distinet Welsh nationality, but there is no Welsh nation. History has thus 
demonstrated that there may be a variety of nationalities within a single nation. 
The problem of uniting French and English in Canada in a single nation has 
numerous precedents. 

The origin of race is a baffling mystery. In distinct areas of the earth 
distinct types of mankind have developed. In Africa we have the negro with 
a black skin, curly hair, a distinctive facial angle known as prognathous, and 
even with a peculiar skull. In Asia we have greater variety due to conquest 
and also to isolation caused by mountain ranges. The Chinese have the char- 
acteristic of straight black hair, the eye almond-shaped, and the skin a yellowish 
brown rather than white. America produced its own distinct racial type, the 
red man with straight black hair, as yet unlinked with any other race. 

Europe is the special home of the masterful white man whom one modern 
writer describes as ‘“‘the fiercest of all beasts of prey,’’ and another as “the most 
dangerous and malignant product of creation.” Since we ourselves belong to 
this race it will do us no harm to hear this judgment of ourselves. In the 
European we find the white skin, and great variety in the shape of the skull. 
The hair departs from the uniformity of the curly hair of the African and the 
straight black hair of the Mongolian type. When we ask how these differences 
arose we have many answers suggested but no exact explanation. If the burning 
rays of the sun darkens the skin of the African with a permanent sunburn, the 
lack of such rays has not left white the normal Eskimo of the Arctic circle. For 
the most part the physical aspects of race find no explanation in man’s recorded 
history. This begins with distinct division of race. 

Men of science are debating whether the factors which shape the life of the 
individual come from heredity or from environment. That racial characteristics 
are inherited in some degree we cannot doubt. It is not easy, however, to 
distinguish between the qualities herent in a man’s blood and those derived 
from circumstance and education. We are not able to make satisfactory experi- 
ments upon the human animal. He matures so slowly and he meets the direct 
operation of nature by devices so varied and potent that her influence upon him 
is not easily traced. In any case it is only during the last three hundred years 
that European man in any considerable number has migrated to other climates 
and we have slight means of judging the exteat to which a changed environment 
modifies the accumulated qualities of race. Certain it is that man responds 
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rapidly to environment but we cannot yet judge of the extent of the change. 
In the conditions of Africa the Englishman may tend to acquire a black skin 
and curly hair but it would require centuries to give a demonstration. 


The problem of the two races in Canada is not, however, really concerned 
with these questions. If heredity determines racial characteristics the English 
and the French in Canada having a common ancestry, are in fact of the same 
race. The chief emigration of the French to Canada came from northern 
France. In that region in historic times there was a mingling of the original 
Celts with the later invading Teutons. The regions nearest the Rhine frontier 
were peopled by those Teutonic Franks from whom France takes its name. 
Farther south, in Brittany, the Celtic element endures. Later the Teutonic 
northmen made Normandy their own—and many of the French in Canada are 
of Norman descent. In England we have the same waves of population. The 
Celtic population was displaced in varying degree by the later conquerors, the 
Teutonic Angles and the Teutonic Northmen. In England as in France the 
racial proportions vary in different localities but the elements are the same in 
both countries. There is in reality no barrier of race to keep the English and 
the French apart in Canada; the two peoples are identical in racial origins. 
Since in Canada they live together in the same scene there are not differences of 
environment. The differences are those of education and tradition. There is 
no mysterious gulf of race to be bridged. 


The whole world is today disturbed by acute racia! and national antagonisms. 
When we seek the cause we discover it as a phase of the march to liberty and 
equality. The old relations of races were chiefly those of rivals, of conqueror 
and conquered, of master and servant. We see the most obvious of these in the 
relation of the African negro to the white man. The negro was property bought 
and sold by his owner. The growth of liberty has increased the resentment of 
the negro at his subjection, and today he insists upon freedom and even on 
equality. In Europe the subjection of conquered peoples, to the Turk, so the 
Magyar of Hungary, to the Slav Tzar in Russia, to the German master in 
Austria, has embittered racial feeling into the fiery passions of today. The 
master race has asserted its superiority and it has tried to assimilate the subject 
race to 1ts own type. 


This attempt at assimilation shows a characteristic of all races, conquering 
or conquered. Every race seems to believe in its own superiority. When the 
Europeans first came to Canada the native races considered themselves equal 
or superior to those of Europe. The Indian chief regarded himself as at least 
on an equal with the King of France. The savage, while willing to secure the 
better weapons of Europe, derided the Europeans lack of skill in the ways of 
the forest. In Asia the Chinese looked upon the incoming European with a 
scornful sense of superiority and claimed that all the nations of the earth were 
subjects of his emperor. The conquered Slav in Poland found comfort in his 
sense of superiority to his stronger neighbours. The Frenchman has long 
thought his country the light of the world, and the insular Englishman was ever 
sure that any one of his race was superior to every mortal of any other kind. 
Crossing the sea to Canada we find the Englishman despising the French- 
Canadian as an inferior people, and we find the French-Canadian in return 
consoling himself by the reflection that while he was weaker in the brutal weapons 
of the flesh, and in the ruthless search for material success, he had gifts which 
made him the real superior, a culture, a faith, a love of the things of the soul and 
of the home which gave him the deeper insight into the real value of hfe. A 


sense of superiority, a desire to see its own type the master type, is perhaps a 
universal characteristic of race. 
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In Canada representatives of the two most advanced nations of Europe 
found themselves at first in the relation of conqueror and conquered and, follow- 
ing upon this, in that of fellow-citizens, determining by their free votes the 
policy and the destiny of a far-spreading state. Never before had the Briton 
been called upon to meet such a crisis. His conquests had hitherto been those 
over barbarian peoples or over Asiaties with a wholly alien culture. The natural 
thought of his inexperience was that the few French, numbering perhaps sixty 
thousand, would in time be assimilated to the British type. In becoming British 
subjects they had a new liberty well fitted to wean them from attachment to the 
traditions of a despotic France which had been to them rather a grudging step- 
mother. Surely in their own interest they would quickly adopt the tongue and 
the Protestant faith of the English. 

The French for their part were also having a new experience. Hitherto they 
had never been thrown upon their own resources. Latent in the French char- 
acter is a tenacity of purpose fiercely aroused by adverse pressure. The 
colony of New France had always looked to the mother land for military and 
financial aid. The officials found their destiny settled rather in Paris than in 
Quebec. When, however, the tie with France was broken, the Canadians had to 
learn to rely upon themselves alone. Then it was that their characteristics 
showed their enduring strength. If they had little love for France which had 
neglected them, they had in themselves none the less the enduring French 
character. Separated from France they would remain French and cling to the 
language, the social customs, the laws, the religion which made up the French 
type of culture. At first the English failed to see the strength of this depressed 
and poverty-stricken people. The commerce, the government, the glamour 
of social prestige in Canada were all chiefly with the new masters of the country. 
A long period of conflict ensured. The French showed the tenacity of their 
character and at last almost exactly a hundred years after Canada became 
British, the French in Canada became partners in a federation which left them 
the masters of that part of Canada in which their forefathers had lived under the 
fleur-de-lis of their Bourbon king. 

This intense, sometimes only half conscious, clinging to the culture of 
France has a long tradition. More than three centuries ago Lescarbot, the 
first historian of New France, thus addresses France, the mother land: “Fair 
eye of the Universe, nurse from of old of letters and of arms. Resource of the 
afflicted, strong stay of the Christian religion, dearest Mother.” In our own day 
we find exactly the same note in a living historian of France, M. Hanotaux, who 
addresses the French as placed by Providence in a commanding position in 
Europe: ‘A race, brillant in genius, generous of heart, which in the course of 
history no one has withstood. Loyal while still an enemy, the friend of its 
former enemies; allied with all humane families of mankind, if such exist, creator 
of the beautiful, passionate for justice, obedient to reason, gallant, industrious 
and spirited. This rac2 calls two thousand years of history to witness that in 
war or in peace it has been found always on the side of noble causes.” The 
Englishman believes in himself but one doubts whether even he would address 
his countrymen in such exalted terms. 


When the two races are in direct contact in Canada the problem is simpler 
than it becomes when they live in separated communities. The American 
Revolution forced Canada to fight to remain within the British Empire, and 
also to receive new elements of population. Except at points of vantage, such 
as Detroit and Michilimackinac, French settlement had hardly spread westward 
beyond the Ottawa River. After the American Revolution the empty spaces 
of what is now Ontario were occupied by English-speaking people, many of them 
from the United States, who treasured and had made great sacrifices for their 
own traditions of British culture and political life. What is now the city of 
Toronto became the centre of this new movement. Upper Canada was a com- 
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munity which barely knew that the French element existed. The day came in 
1842 when the new province and the older French province were united under a 
single legislature and then, for the first time, the English community and the 
French came into close contact. At the present time, Toronto is a city of perhaps 
six hundred thousand inhabitants, and it is probably a safe conjecture that five- 
sixths of its people have never to their knowledge seen a French Canadian or 
heard French as a spoken language. Except for reports in newspapers, they are 
hardly aware that the texture of Canadian political life is related to the existence 
of a French-speaking people. 

Inevitably the people of Ontario accept the conventional traditions of their 
origin. They speak English, what literature they read is English, they feel 
themselves as an important part of a great British Empire, and they have a 
reverence, sometimes passionate, for that symbol of their patriotism, the British 
flag. They have pride in the power of the British Empire and in the freedom 
guaranteed by British institutions. If Great Britain seems to be in danger, 
their emotions are deeply stirred and they are ready to make the last sacrifice 
in standing by her side. Their prevailing conviction in religion is that of the 
Protestant faith, although most of those who do not accept this faith feel the 
same devotion to British ideals. Usually it is only the cultivated few who 
develop the imagination needed to understand the point of view of others whom 
they have never seen, whose language they do not understand, and from whose 
faith they differ. The point of view of Ontario naturally exists also in the West. 
British Columbia has only an English-speaking population and it is intensely 
British in outlook. In the Prairie Provinces there is greater diversity, but the 
prevailing element uses only the English tongue and has the British point of 
view. 


The most serious aspect of the problem of the two races in Canada is that 
of leading the English-speaking people to understand the outlook of the French 
race occupying the valley of the St. Lawrence. The immigration of French to 
Canada since its cession to Britain is too slight to require more than mention. 
The French in Canada are descended from pioneers who reached Canada long 
before the Bourbon monarchy fell, and they have developed a nationality more 
developed and more insistent on its ideals than have the more diverse elements 
in other parts of Canada. Mr. Benjamin Sulte thought that as few as four 
thousand came from France though probably the number was considerably 
greater. At any rate, the French Canadian of today has an ancestry linked 
with Canada during, in many cases, three hundred years. Naturally he regards 
himself as the first and the true Canadian. In the cities of the province of 
Quebec the English element is important and the two races meet, even thou h 
alas, they but slightly mingle. In the rural districts, however, few English oo 
to be seen, except in the Eastern Townships. Probably two-thirds of the peo ile 
of the province of Quebec are unable to speak English. All are operas 
inevitably aware of the existence of the English as a factor in the po ulation 
The French speaking Canadian lives under a federal parliament in aici aan 
is usually spoken; the head of the state represents the British One LEE 
great industries, the railways and other public utilities of his Tomine “ 
largely under the control of English-speaking people. Thus we Fee ti a 
states of mind, a numerous English-speaking element barely conscious that ihe 
French exist; a French element devoted to its own traditions but dail : 
aware that it constitutes a minority in the national life. ; oo nas 
ae ete gar eae De of Quebec is what we should expect. 

gs to the fine tradition of French culture with passion- 
ate tenacity. He 1s aware that his use of the French language cond = ih 
for the time at least, to isolation, in America, but he prefers even aera es 
what seems to him the pure gold of French culture. The Church has bathe 
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most potent friend in preserving his identity, and he counts her influence as one 
of his chief supports. If this separates him from France, he grieves that the 
France of his traditions should have turned from them to secularism. He 
distrusts modern French influence and has no more desire for a political tie with 
France than has the American for a political tie with England. His language 
shuts him off from mental contact with the United States. He does not read the 
literature, such as the Saturday Evening Post, which has so pervading an influence 
in teaching American ideals, and he consoles himself by remembering that the 
material greatness of the republic may have a less stable foundation than that 
of his own life based upon the Christian conception of sacrifice. For English- 
speaking Canada he has a kindly feeling. He has no thought of trying to convert 
it to his own mode of life. What he asks for himself is to be left alone. His 
isolation has made him all the more sensitive to criticism or interference. When, 
often quite unconsciously, the English-speaking element seem to assume an air 
of superiority, this causes a proud people to withdraw within themselves and 
to avoid contact. 

Minorities have their special mental dangers and these the French Canadians 
have not escaped. They are on the defensive; they tend to be suspicious as to 
the use of the power of the majority against them, and to become self-centred. 
It is easier for a minority than it is for a majority to accept discipline under 
recognized leaders. Alert as to their rights, the French Canadians stand to- 
gether as one man if their nationality seems to be menaced. Being on the 
defensive, they naturally are watching the designs against them of their possible 
enemy and give little thought to understanding his difficulties or his fears. 
It is a fact that while, in English-speaking Canada, a considerable number of 
writers have studied carefully and expressed sympathy with the outlook of the 
French Canadians, almost none of the French have written similar books in the 
endeavour to find points of sympathy with the outlook of the English-speaking 
elements. If this is regrettable, it is also entirely natural. The people in a 
beleagured fortress are not likely to send out friendly enquiries to justify the 
point of view of their assailants. None the less is the failure a defect for it 
leads to bitter charges of tyranny or fanaticism against many who are really 
kindly and sympathetic. 


Enough has been said perhaps to show that the two chief causes of antagon- 
ism are the lack of the friendly intercourse which leads to mutual understanding 
and, following upon this, the dread of absorption which is natural to a minority 
conscious of its own achievements and rights. The difficulty requires only to 
be stated in order to see that no easy solution is possible. France and England 
were enemies during centuries and in each country a patriotic tradition has 
grown up which is largely centred in victories over the other. Even today, the 
two nations now allied, are a long way from understanding each other. Reflect- 
ing people can rejoice in friendships of today which have followed long antagon- 
ism in the past. A British ambassador may say with sincerity that he rejoices 
in the defeat of British arms at Yorktown because it led to the creation of a 
great democratic republic. Democracies, however, are not easily magnanimous 
and during an election an American would not venture to say what he might 
really think, that the Declaration of Independence is a florid document, in- 
accurate both in thought and in its statements of fact. The masses link their 
patriotism with historical incidents which come to have an almost sacred char- 
acter. The English element in Canada rejoices in the victory of Wolfe on the 
Plains of Abraham and honours Lord Durham as the most enlightened inter- 
preter in the nineteenth century of Colonial needs. The French element sees 
otherwise. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has told us with what anguish he read in youth 
of the defeat of Montcalm. The name of Lord Durham, he said, has always 
been held in execration among French Canadians because he hoped for the 
extinction of their separate nationality. 
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Now it is no easy task to reach agreement and co-operation among people 
whose traditions are so essentially different. Yet the task is not impossible and 
the solution will be found in emphasis upon things which they share in common. 
Some popular conceptions require to be re-examined. I suppose that no one in 
French Canada now talks of loyalty to France. There may indeed be eccentric 
French Canadians who like to fancy themselves more French than Canadian, 
as there are eccentric Anglo-Canadians who in a similar way would like to seem 
English. Each type tends to disappear as the folly of youth gives way to riper 
wisdom. In Canada ‘‘Loyalty to France” is an empty phrase and ‘‘Loyalty to 
England” is, I faney, going rapidly the same way. England is now only one of 
a number of states in a great Commonwealth. No Scot would speak of ‘Loyalty 
to England,” and the phrase is equally inappropriate in the lips of a Canadian. 
No Englishmen would speak of ‘‘Loyalty to Canada.” All the peoples of the 
Commonwealth owe loyalty to each other so long as they remain in the same 
union and under the same sovereign. English-speaking Canadians admire and 
love England as French Canadians admire and love France. English-speaking 
Canadians share the emotions of other British subjects when the mother land 
of their culture faces days of trial and conflict. The French-Canadian, however, 
can hardly give this emotional response to the tie with England. It is reason, 
not family tradition, which makes him a loyal citizen of a British state. But 
he is a loyal citizen. He fears, more perhaps than does his English-speaking 
fellow Canadian, that to cease to be British would mean ultimate political 
union with the United States and he knows that, should this come, the type of 
culture which he loves would face a greater menace than it will ever face while 
he has his assured position in a British Canada. 


The status of at least theoretical equality with Great Britain consummated 
as a result of the great war makes it easier for the two peoples to feel a common 
loyalty based upon national self-respect. Other influences, even other defects, 
might well aid union. The English and the French elements in Canada have 
not as yet matured the creative faculty. The literature of each is in its childhood. 
Both are far too much swayed by the precedents of Europe and when both ad- 
vance in the tasks of creative art and letters they will inevitably draw closer 
together. Writers in English-speaking Canada now find a charm and romance 
in the life of French Canada which stimulates imagination. It is true that not 
by anyone from Ontario was Maria Chapdelaine discovered, but it was a man 
of letters in Toronto who gave to English readers that fascinating romance. 
We may hope that some day a French-Canadian writer will discover romance 
on an Ontario farm all unnoticed by those familiar with the apparent common- 
place of its daily life. This would make for unity. The same climate linked 
with similar occupations and interests also makes for unity. The same political 
institutions makes for unity. What Tocqueville called equality of conditions 
makes for unity. It is no longer true that in Canada the English alone have 
wealth with its possible attitude of superiority. There are French-Canadian 
millionaires. ) 

The world in which we live honours liberty much less than it imagines. 
Intolerance is a natural human frailty. The first instinct for checking an 
apparent evil is to stop it by compulsion. Theorists, whose thought really 
belongs to another age, sometimes remark that Canada would have been spared 
its racial dualism if, after the session, the Roman Catholic Church had been 
denied its former privileges and if no hberty had been conceded to use officially 
the French language. Do they not forget that religions thrive upon attempts at 
repression; that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church A depressed 
and discouraged people would have clung all the more to their spiritual leaders 
had these added the fascination of persecution to their spiritual authority. 
Do they not forget too that nothing stirs more deeply the resolve of a people to 
cling to their traditions than to try to check the use of their language? Russia 
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and Prussia might well have learned that lesson in Poland, with results less 
tragic to them to-day than is found in the attitude of a revived Poland, em- 
bittered by memories of brutal persecution because the Polish people were bent 
on retaining their native tongue. The magic of liberty unites the variant 
elements of the people of the United States. The magic of liberty holds together 
to-day the British Commonwealth. The magic of liberty gives to Canada what 
unity 1t possesses. The more we learn to honour liberty the more shall we learn 
to respect the opinions of those from whom we differ. 


I should not wish, however, to end by appealing merely to a phrase. Let us 
touch realities. The French element in Canada 1s as enduring as, and probably 
even more tenacious than, any other in the country. Whether by design or by 
the influence of historic causes it is largely concentrated in the oldest and the 
largest, if not the most fertile in resources of the Canadian provinces. In its 
resolve to maintain its French type of culture it is united and even aggressive. 
Relatively to the other elements in Canada it is not increasing in numbers and 
influence. Here again we must confront facts and even statistics. In 1901 
the French element constituted 30-70 per cent of the total population, in 1911 
28-52 per cent, and in 1921, 27-91 per cent. When we realize that the total 
population is nearly nine million the number of descendants of perhaps only 
four thousand people is sufficiently staggering and there are nearly a million 
more of their descendants in the United States. (The numbers are taken from 
the Canadian Census of 1921.) The French in Canada have shown capacity 
to multiply which illustrates remarkably the estimate that from a single pair 
living 1,782 years ago the whole present seventeen hundred million people 
in the world might be descended. We need not go so far back as to the Garden 
of Eden to account for the descent of the present population of the world from 
a single pair! 

Liberty needs a twin-sister, Education, to make her influence effective. 
The English element in Canada and in Ontario in particular has much to learn 
about the French in Canada. Let me say again that the task of learning will 
not be easy. The contact in daily life is shght and only a sturdy imagination 
will secure the learning not only of what is just, but of what is necessary to 
create for Canada a united patriotism. This patriotism cannot be based on a 
single language; it cannot be based upon outward unity in religion, but it can 
be based on something deeper than even these—on the liberty which is man’s: 
natural right; and on its children which are toleration and magnanimity. 
Canada has the germs of a new type of society combining in a common patriotism 
the culture which England and France have produced in Europe. Neither ele- 
ment can alter the unchangeable past. Their traditions and their culture are 
unlike. Neither element should be asked to abandon anything which it values 
in respect of its outlook upon life. To develop such a new type is a hard task. 
Nature tends to run in the grooves which have been made by past activity. 
America has been in contact with Europe for more than four hundred years, yet 
the breeds of horses and of cattle which we chiefly cultivate are those produced 
by a long evolution in Europe. The breeds of men change even less easily. 
Yet nature herself has creative vigour and she is working to produce a united 
Canadian nation from the two elements which reflect the richest culture of 


Europe. 
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GARNEAU FONDATEUR DE L’HISTOIRE SCIENTIFIQUE EN 
CANADA 


Par GUSTAVE LANCTOT 


Après la remarquable causerie de M. Wrong sur une question de persistante 
actualité, je n’envisage pas, sans crainte, la tâche de vous entretenir d’un sujet. 
purement académique. Je crois cependant qu'il est de nature à ne pas laisser 
indifférents ceux qui s'intéressent à notre histoire. Deux raisons, entre plusieurs, 
ont déterminé le choix de cette étude. La première, c’est que la Société historique 
du Canada se devait à elle-même d’honorer le fondateur de l’histoire scientifique 
dans notre pays et de mieux faire connaître les qualités de son oeuvre. La 
seconde, c’est que peu d’endroits pouvaient mieux convenir à cet hommage que 
l'université McGill, la première à fonder une chaire d'histoire, pour laquelle elle 
n'hésite pas à aller chercher outre-mer le professeur de haute compétence qu’elle 
exige pour ses cours. Je n'oublie pas, non plus, que, chez elle, se célébra récem- 
ment le centenaire de l'historien Parkman, qui a travaillé dans le même domaine 
de notre passé magnifique. 

A l'heure où Garneau se tourna vers lui, le champ historique en Canada 
n'offrait qu'une très maigre végétation. Il abondait, certes, en relations, 
mémoires et chroniques, mais on y trouvait à peine quelques ouvrages dignes du 
nom d'histoire. [l convient de mentionner, sous le régime français, le livre de 
Charlevoix, sérieux et documenté, et sous le régime anglais celui de Smith, 
compilateur de mérite, et celui de Bibaud, le plus complet de l’époque. Mais 
ces auteurs se sont mis à l’histoire sans grand système ni méthode, à la manière 
empirique de leur temps. 

Avec François-Xavier Garneau nous entrons dans une nouvelle période, 
celle de l’école moderne. Très au courant de la littérature du sujet, il est le 
premier de nos historiens qui se soit fait une conception scientifique de l’histoire. 
Il établit d’abord qu’elle constitue “une science analytique rigoureuse,” ou les 
faits doivent être indiqués avec discernement et précision, et d’où une ‘“eritique 
sévère rejette tout ce qui ne porte pas en soi le cachet de la vérité.” Il exige en 
conséquence qu’on entoure les ‘témoignages de tout ce qui pouvait servir à 
faire éclater leur vérité d’une manière précise et palpable.” Conséquence de 
cette doctrine, l’écrivain ne doit pas se contenter des historiens antérieurs ni les 
accepter, sans examen, s’il est forcé d’y recourir. Il lui faut remonter lui-même 
aux sources premières, n’en négliger aucune, même secondaire, et se tenir au 
courant des recherches. À ces conditions seulement pourra-t-il atteindre à la 
vérité, et, quand il laura trouvée, le devoir, non moins impérieux, lui incombe 
de la dire, telle qu'il la voit, “‘franchement et sans crainte,’’ sans régard aux 
intérêts ni aux résultats. Cette théorie, c’est presque la totalité de la méthode 
moderne. Or cette théorie, Garneau l’a fidèlement pratiquée dans son oeuvre. 
Il a toujours, quand il était à sa disposition, consulté le document de première 
main, manuscrit Où imprimé. Ainsi a-t-1l compulsé les répertoires empoussierés 
des premiers notaires du pays, fouillé les archives du Palais de Justice, examiné 
les registres de ladministration, dépouillé les collections du séminaire et de 
l’évêché de Québec. Ainsi a-t-1l fait, en dépit de ressources faméliques, le voyage 
d’Albany afin de lire la correspondance des gouverneurs et des intendants. — 

_ Ensuite à chaque classe de document Garneau fait subir une analvse 
rigoureuse, car devant le texte son attitude est le doute, et sa méthode, le 
raisonnement; en quoi 1} devance la formule de Fustel de Coulanges, qui a dit: 

Il faut en histoire, comme en philosophie, un doute méthodique.” 


Où les matériaux de première main lui manquent, Garneau, comme c’est. 


son droit et son devoir, se rabat sur ses devanciers. Mais sil prend son bien 
partout ou il le trouve, 1l ne l’emprunte pas servilement. Il fait la critique de 
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leurs assertions et controle également, par exemple, la “crédulité” de Charlevoix 
et le parti pris de Raynal. Il repense cette matière, la fond dans son oeuvre, la 
traduit en son style et la fait sienne par son intelligente industrie. 

é Une fois la certitude bien établie par la critique du document, Garneau n’a 
Jamais reculé devant l'affirmation de ce qui lui semblait être une vérité de 
l'histoire. Et cette vérité, Garneau l’a poursuivie inlassablement. Ne croyant 
jamais qu’il avait terminé son travail, il consacra sa vie A reprendre son livre 
afin de le mettre constamment au point des dernières recherches et d’en remanier 
la narration à la clarté des faits nouveaux. Courage plus grand encore, il 
whésitait pas davantage À en appeler des jugements de sa jeunesse et de son 
patriotisme au tribunal de son Age mir et de sa raison assagie. Sans faux amour- 
propre, il infirmait la premiére sentence pour la remplacer par un jugement mieux 
fondé en fait ou en logique, et rendu de plus haut par un esprit sans autre attache 
que la justice. Car, artisan de supréme droiture, il eut toujours le courage de 
remplacer une erreur par une vérité. 

Le premier de nos historiens À suivre une discipline scientifique, Garneau 
s'élève du coup au-dessus de tous ses devanciers, la plupart simples annalistes 
et chronologues. Sur la plupart d’entre eux aussi, il possède une autre supé- 
riorité: il sait ordonner sa matière. Où ces derniers suivent servilement la 
succession des événements et s’embourbent dans le sable des incidents, Garneau 
a construit un ensemble historique aux belles proportions et d’une logique 
ordonnance. Prompt 4 s’élever au-dessus des faits pour en dégager les causes et 
les conséquences, son esprit excelle à les grouper autour d’une idée-mère ou d’un 
événement capital. En une série de chapitres, logiquement distribués, il dresse 
ainsi des “tableaux” successifs des époques et des institutions, qui permettent à 
l'esprit de suivre facilement les étapes de l’histoire canadienne, et de mieux 
pénétrer le caractère de son évolution. 

Le principal mérite de Garneau, cependant, ne provient pas d’avoir été, 
à un plus haut degré que Charlevoix, le grand constructeur de notre histoire, 
mais bien d’avoir, le premier, mis en relief le sens de cette histoire. Appliquant 
la doctrine de Thierry de la persistance des atavismes, c’est à la clarté de son 
origine et de son âme françaises qu’il interprète les faits du passé canadien. 

Dès l'aube des migrations normandes aux terres d'Amérique, Garneau voit 
dans le geste du colon à l’assaut des forêts laurentiennes, la prise de possession 
du sol par un peuple en germination. Sa destinée sera de lutter inlassablement 
contre l’Indien d’abord, contre l'Anglais ensuite et finalement contre l’assimila- 
tion. Dans ces luttes, malgré la différence des armes, le but final du Canadien 
reste identique; qui est de conserver sa religion et sa nationalité. En dépit de 
toutes les coalitions, ce petit peuple émerge victorieux et grandit à chaque 
étape avec une intelligence plus nette de sa destinée et une volonté plus forte de 
l’attemdre. Ni bien, ajoute Garneau, que son existence n’est pas plus douteuse 
dans l’avenir que dans le passé. 

Mais d’où lui vient cette incoercible vitalité nationale qui lui permet 
d'accomplir journellement le miracle continu de sa survivance Garneau la 
découvre dans le caractère de l’âme française, dont la force de cohésion et de 
résistance est telle qu’elle triomphe des plus formidables oppositions. 

Par cette force atavique, les Canadiens continueront de survivre et de durer, 
mais à la condition unique de se garder eux-mêmes, ethniquement et spirituelle- 
ment, car, selon la formule, de l'historien, à “La conservation de notre religion, 
de notre langue et de nos lois se rattache notre propre destinée.”’ 

Projetant dans l’avenir son analyse de l’évolution canadienne, Garneau se 
demande quelle réaction produira sur le Canada britannique la survivance du 
groupe franco-canadien. Il répond qu’à la permanence du caractère français 
de Québec, se trouve liée l'orientation politique et sociale du pays. D’ot il 
conclut que le Canada, au lieu de devenir américain, restera britannique à 
condition que Québec reste français. 
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Enfin Garneau cherche à découvrir dans le lointain des futurs le terme 
ultime de la destinée canadienne. Il ne semble pas croire à l'éventualité d’une 
conquête par les Etats-Unis, non plus qu'à notre entrée volontaire dans la 
confédération américaine. D’autre part, il professe avec raison que l'Angleterre, 
assagie par l'expérience, ne saurait poser un acte qui nous pousserait à l'annexion 
ou à la révolte. Pour lui, l’inévitable conclusion s'impose, nous citons ses 
paroles, que, tout en restant ‘une alliée utile et fidèle” de la Grande-Bretagne, 
le Canada formera dans un avenir indéterminé, “lorsque le temps en sera venu, 
une nation indépendante.” 

Cette pénétrante synthèse de l’histoire franco-canadienne, qui s’est imposée 
au point de devenir de nos jours un truisme de notre politique, il faut se rappeler, 
pour en bien saisir toute la valeur, que Garneau la traçait, en 1845, au lende- 
main de l'union, qui avait pour but de sonner le glas de notre existence politique, 
en proscrivant l'usage officiel du français et en fraudant l’urne électorale. Il la 
traçait à l’époque la plus sombre et la plus désespérée du Canada français, à 
une heure telle que plusieurs de ses chefs les plus vaillants, courbant la tête sous 
la tempête, inclinaient au défaitisme et allaient jusqu’à prêcher la démission 
de la race. Dans un tel moment, la synthèse de Garneau qui prend presque 
figure d’une résurrection de l’âme nationale, témoigne d’une remarquable 
puissance de pensée et d’un fervent patriotisme. 

En regard des qualités de Garneau, il convient de faire quelques réserves. 
On peut semble-t-il lui reprocher, de n'avoir pas étudié suffisamment la vie de 
ce peuple qu’il aimait tant et de ne l'avoir pas fait revivre sous nos yeux. Ilne 
paraît pas s'être incliné vers lui pour connaître ses pensées et ses habitudes, ses 
travaux et ses ambitions. L'on ignore tout de sa vie matérielle et morale, 
privée et publique. Dans le livre de Garneau, c’est une page qu'il a manqué 
d’écrire. 

D'un autre côté, il a parfois tenté la description de nos institutions fran- 
çaises. Mais la part qu’il leur fait reste bien insuffisante, quand on voit qu'il 
ne donne que quatre paragraphes au régime seigneurial, pivot de l’organisation 
économique; cing au Conseil Souverain, le petit Parlement canadien, un seul à 
l’intendant, cette éminence grise du système colonial, et pas une ligne au gou- 
verneur. 

Quant aux questions économiques, on peut lui faire encore ici, un reproche 
d’omission, car il ne leur accorde qu’un chapitre sous le régime français, et deux 
ou trois paragraphes sous le régime anglais. Au sujet de l’organisation religieuse 
de la colonie, on est également surpris de ne trouver aucune description des 
missions indiennes, comme aussi de ne rien rencontrer dans son livre sur la 
situation de l’église après la conquête. 

Des fautes d’omissions, qui sont toujours moins graves que les autres, 
passons à la question qui lui attira tant de critique à son libéralisme. Ce libéra- 
lisme est mal connu: surtout il est méconnu. <A cause de cela, il convient de 
Vaffirmer hautement, Garneau fut un libéral catholique, deux mots qui peuvent 
fort bien s’allier, quoiqu’en pensent certaines critiques, qui ont lu la prose, sans 
pénétrer la pensée de lhistorien. Nature indépendante et généreuse, Garneau, 
à la lecture des écrivains français d'avant-garde, s’est voué au culte des libertés 
de l'esprit humain, comme il s’est fait l’apôtre, au contact des institutions 
anglaises, du respect des droits individuels. Mais on serait bien empêché 
d'indiquer en quoi son catholicisme en est diminué. Il l’a fort bien dit: c’est 
en reconnaissant les droits des autres, qu’il pouvait revendiquer ceux de ses 
compatriotes, et c’est en admettant la liberté de conscience pour les huguenots 
sous Louis XIV qu’il pouvait réclamer le droit des catholiques sous George IT 
d'Angleterre. En vertu de ce principe, il a reproché au Grand Roi d’avoir exclu 
les protestants du Canada, mais ce blâme, sur une question de politique adminis- 
trative, ¢ est le patriote, encore plus que le libéral, qui le prononce. Car le pa- 
triote n’a Jamais pu pardonner au roi d’avoir, par sa politique, tué le rêve d’un 
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empire français en Amérique, rêve qu'aurait pu réaliser, c’est l'opinion de 
Garneau, la présence en Canada de milliers de religionnaires, contre-balançant 
la population des colonies anglaises. De même, quand il condamne les tentatives 
des Jésuites de théocratiser la Nouvelle-France, Garneau a très bien vu l'impasse 
politique, ou ils nous menaient. Sa thèse d’ailleurs, est confirmée par le dernier 
historien de l’ordre, le P. Rochemonteix, jésuite lui-même. 

Ces jugements, et autres opinions de Garneau, même s’il s’est fourvoyé à 
leur Occasion, c'était son droit, et même son devoir de les exprimer, puisque 
c'était sa pensée. A l'historien, il faut, selon le mot célèbre, le courage de tout 
dire, et celui, encore plus grand de ne rien cacher. D’avoir eu ce courage, loin de 
Ven blâmer, il faut plutôt féliciter Garneau. 

_ Ce qui est vrai, c'est que notre historien, réagissant contre Charlevoix, a 
lui-même dépassé le but contraire. Tandis que le père jésuite relatait l’histoire 
ecclésiastique, Garneau voulait écrire l’histoire laïque, c’est-à-dire militaire et 
politique. Il en résulte que 14 ou Charlevoix exagère en un pieux bavardage, 
Garneau se montre trop sobre, et souvent parcimonieux. Dans sa briéveté, il ne 
rend Justice, entre autres, ni à l’œuvre, aussi importante que magnifique, des 
missions jésuites, ni au merveilleux geste de croisade que fut la fondation de 
Montréal. Ici sa formation lui a certainement fait commettre une erreur 
d’omission. Mais d'autre part, il convient de s’en souvenir, en maintes occasions, 
ce libéral, dont se sont effrayés les gens de peu de foi, rendu témoignage, avec 
une chaleureuse sincérité, au rôle éducationnel et social du clergé canadien. 
A une époque où Papineau avait mis à la mode le scepticisme religieux, c’est lui, 
ce libéral, qui a le premier formulé la saine doctrine à la base de l’histoire des. 
Canadiens de “l'alliance intime qui existe entre leur religion, leurs lois et leur 
nationalité.” S'il était besoin, cette seule phrase suffirait à établir la qualité du 
libéralisme de Garneau. 

Son histoire du passé canadien, Garneau l’a écrite dans une forme qu’il n’a 
cessé de retoucher à chaque édition. Il a débuté avec un style abondant, mais 
incorrect, fortement construit, mais enchevêtré, éloquent, mais surchargé. On 
y sent se précipiter le flot de sa pensée, mais c’est un flot qui charrie des images 
impropres et de nombreux clichés. Il s'accompagne aussi de commentaires 
sentencieux et de réflexions superflues. Si elle manque de souplesse et de nuance, 
cette écriture s’accuse originale et forte avec son tumulte de pensées jaillissantes. 
Derrière sa gaucherie qui s'applique, elle révèle une ampleur et une saveur 
particulières. 

Avec la troisième édition, le style atteint sa manière définitive et la meilleure. 
A la pensée plus mûre s'accorde une periode mieux équilibrée, qui s’est épurée 
et renforcie. Le style coule sobre et concis, exact et logique. Sa phrase conserve 
cependant une certaine uniformité de construction, qui ne va pas sans quelque 
monotonie. Parceque la clarté d’une image n’y brille que trop rarement et que 
la couleur du passé ne s’y retrouve nulle part, sa prose, à la longue, semble 
parfois un peu terne, tout en grisaille, inhabile à se renouveler ou à se colorer au 
choc des vocables, et des idées. | 

A tout prendre, elle reste cependant, une bonne prose droite et loyale, qui 
retarde quelque peu, mais qui fleure bon la vieille province française. Jugée à 
la mesure de la prose contemporaine, elle se place au premier rang par son 
ordonnance logique, sa maîtrise de la période, et sa démarche entraînante. 

Ce qui peut-être, cependant, constitue la vraie transcendance de Garneau, 
ce n’est ni son style, ni sa documentation, ni sa méthode, mais bien sa philo- 
sophie. C’est grâce à elle que penseur autant que historien, il incline sur les. 
problèmes politiques de sa province, un esprit essentiellement personnel, et 
complètement dégagé de tout parti pris. 

Guidé par elle, Garneau domine toujours sa matière de haut. Sous la 
multiplicité des faits, il dégage l’idée; derrière l’écran des paroles, il discerne la 
politique en marche; devant les événements, il prévoit les réactions et les 
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conséquences. Il s'élève au-dessus des intérêts du moment, et des questions de 
clocher pour voir dans le lointain le but ultime qui est la permanence du groupe 
français. Tout le long de son récit, il tend le fil lumineux de son analyse qui 
dirige le lecteur dans le labyrinthe des conflits et des intérêts que sa lecture 
traverse. : b 

Cette philosophie de Garneau n’ignore pas cependant certaines faiblesses. 
Elle se contente peut-être trop facilement d’idées générales. Ainsi peut-on 
remarquer que lui échappe la complexité de la psychologie historique. i 
simplifie par trop les éléments dont la réunion pose les problèmes sociologiques. 
Il n’en discerne, ou du moins, n’en indique que les grandes lignes. Ainsi se 
contente-t-il trop souvent de ramener les difficultés anglo-françaises à la seule 
donnée de l’antagonisme des races Il n’analyse ni la mentalité nationale ni 
l'éducation politique des groupes en présence. Le caractère des chefs, aussi bien 
que le jeu des forces économiques, ne le préoccupent presque jamais. Il s’en 
tient tellement à ses théories, que sa philosophie, qui n’embrasse pas tout le 
champ des faits, nous apparaît, sous certains aspects, un peu courte et frag- 
mentaire. 

Ce qu’elle perd ainsi en étendue, elle le gagne peut-être en intensité: elle 
voit peu, mais ce qu’elle voit, elle le voit bien. Grâce à cette acuité de vision, 
Garneau le premier a démélé les éléments de la philosophie qui se dégage de 
notre histoire. Telle a été la sûreté de son jugement, unie à la divination de son 
esprit, qu'aujourd'hui la plupart de ses conclusions sont devenues des axiomes 
de notre science politique. Le premier, s'inspirant peut être de Lescarbot, il 
a compris que les succès de la colonisation en Amérique reposait sur le facteur 
économique. Le premier encore, il a saisi, se rencontrant en cela avec Pitt, 
que la politique continentale des Bourbons a ruiné leur politique coloniale, et 
que c’est en Allemagne que Louis XV a perdu les arpents de neige du Canada. 
Le premier, à coup sûr, il a vu et dit que la faillite de la France en Amérique, ne 
réside pas dans un fait accidentel, absence de liberté politique, au dire de Park- 
man, Corruption administrative, selon l'opinion de Casgrain, mais dans une 
cause essentielle, le manque de colons. Seul encore, il a perçu, précédant ici le 
général Mahon et le colonel Wood, que la raison fondamentale de la victoire 
anglaise se trouve dans la suprématie navale de l'Angleterre. C’est surtout à 
cause de cette rare sagacité d’analvse, que Garneau, dépassé dans le domaine 
des faits et de la science, reste encore, sur de multiples questions, le constructeur 
et le maître de notre histoire. 

Voilà, dans ses très grandes lignes, pourquoi l’oeuvre de Garneau est devenu 
le livre classique de notre histoire. Avec l’exploration de nouvelles sources et le 
progrés des nouvelles méthodes, ’ouvrage a pu vieillir et vieillira, c’est fatal. 
Cependant il demeure, pris dans son ensemble la construction la plus solide, 
la mieux pensée et la plus éloquente de notre littérature historique. Garneau 
y a mis la clairvoyance d’un esprit philosophique, l’impartialité d’un historien 
épris de justice, le courage d’un apôtre de la vérité intégrale, et la ferveur d’un 
patriotisme incoercible. C’est plus qu'il n’en faut pour lui assurer une renom- 
mée impérissable. 

Mais à la gloire d’avoir produit une oeuvre riche de pensée, forte de docu- 
mentation et méritoire de style, s'ajoute celle plus grande d’avoir, à un moment 
donné, interprété la conscience d’une nationalité et l’Âme d’une race. Ecrit à 
l'époque la plus critique de notre histoire, dans le famboiement des incendies 
de Saint-Eustache, et dans l’ombre des échafauds de Colborne, ce livre fut une 
superbe protestation contre les faussetés de la plume et de la parole, une lecon 
d’énergie clamée par la bouche des ancêtres, un acte de foi et d'espoir dans la 
survivance nationale. Ce fut, par le verbe de V’historien, le cri de toute une 
race, refusant de se démettre et refusant de mourir. De plus, dans ce livre, 
écrit avec son coeur autant qu'avec son esprit, Garneau dresse comme seul 
héros du passé, le petit peuple canadien qui, devant la forêt immense et farouche, 
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devant Indien sournois et barbare, devant l'Anglais riche et vainqueur, a puisé, 
dans sa religion et dans sa nationalité, une force infinie, par laquelle il a su 
vivre, durer et grandir invinciblement sa marche vers une mission irréductible. 
Par ce livre, le peuple connut la noblesse de ses origines, et la grandeur de 
l'oeuvre ancestrale; par ce livre, il apprit qu’il pouvait réclamer toutes les 
fiertés dans le passé et tous les droits dans le présent. Voilà pourquoi, selon le 
mot du Canadien, Garneau, s’il est depassé dans le domaine de l’érudition, 
restera toujours l'historien national de Canada Français. 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN CANADIAN EDUCATION 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


À thing to which this association ought specially to devote its attention, is 
the encouragement of what one may call local history. In Canada we have a 
peculiar country. To the geologist it is the oldest in the world. To the historian 
a large part of it at least is the very newest. It is a country in which we can 
actually see at work the process of planting political and social institutions in 
the soil. 

In ever so many districts of this country, especially in English-speaking 
Canada, it is still possible to trace out the story of the settlement of the land 
from the first corner onward; it is still possible, if we would take the time to 
record it, to mark the spot where stood the first house, to indicate among the 
motor roads of today the path of the first trail that wandered among the pines. 

Yet how soon does this opportunity vanish! How soon this information is 
obliterated with the lapse of time. With the passage of each generation of the 
older people how much of memory is lost. 


I can illustrate this best from the experience of my own childhood. My 
earliest years in Canada—from the age of six to twelve—were spent in the 
township of Georgina in the northeast corner of the county of York in Ontario. 
I had the honour to attend one of those “little red schoolhouses,” that are 
passing into a legend—a little red-brown building with the words School Section 
No. 3 painted on it. At that time (in 1876) that part of the county was not in 
point a settlement of more than half a century old. The original settlers had 
come in, I presume, at some time after Yonge street was opened in 1795, but I 
doubt whether any of them had gone inland from the shores of lake Simcoe till 
some years after that. When I was a child it would have still been possible to 
trace out the history of every house and household. The rebellion of 1837 was 
an event then thirty-nine years old, and several of the ‘‘rebels’”’ were still there 
in the settlement. I can remember one or two of them. What an interesting 
story one could have taken down from the lips of any of them, or from the lips 
of any of the early settlers who first came in through the bush, their possessions 
slung over the back of a horse, traversing a trackless country under the silence 
of the great pines. When I was a boy I never thought of such things. History 
meant to me the story of Greece or Rome, of Achilles in his tall helmet, or at 
best of Nelson sending up the string of coloured signal flags on the bright autumn 
day of Trafalgar. I never realized that there was history too, close at hand, 
beside my very own home. I did not realize that the old grave that stood 
among the brambles at the foot of our farm was history. We passed it as we 
went by at dusk towards the cow pasture in the bush with quaking hearts; in 
the broad sunlight of day with bold defiance. But that the grave and its for- 
gotten tenant were a piece of history we never guessed; it never occurred to 
us that it recalled a time in the days of early settlement when there was no 
consecrated grave yard, when each and every one must bury his own dead, 
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and that the grass grown spot with a rude cedar fence about it that we passed 
with a shudder or a laugh had been for someone in those days a place of bitter 
sorrow and unending memory. 

Fifty years have passed since the time of which I speak, and my point of view 
has changed. I value none the less the great historical epics of a Macauley or a 
Gibbon. But I find myself drawn more and more to the charm and meaning of 
the history of little places. Who lived here first? Who first set the stones that 
lay beneath the simple frame of that log-house? How did life feel for these 
first-comers? Such queries and such reflections may arise in any lost corner of 
our countryside, and may well fill the reflecting mind with wonder and 
interest. For after all, the life of the individual has in its silent passage to 
the end the same infinite mystery and the same unfathomed meaning as the 
hfe of a nation. 

In the half century that has passed since I was a child, no doubt a great 
part of the local history of which I speak has been lost under the successive 
changes of advancing settlement. The great swamp is drained and hes in 
white billows of buckwheat; the logging track is now a motor road, and there is 
afternoon tea in a sort of wayside inn on the spot where grandfather Anderson 
once shot the deer from the stoop of his log hut. 

Such changes have to come. But the pity is that the record should be lost. 
It need not be so. It ought to be the task of us in this society to animate our 
people, and above all the children of our schools with the idea of recording and 
perpetuating for all time, the simple but noble annals of our early settlement. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE CANADIANS 


By Jean NicHon 


By the fourth article of the Definitive Treaty of Peace of 1763, the French 
and Canadians were allowed to emigrate from Canada within eighteen months 
after the ratification of the Treaty on February 10. The legend, current among 
historians of the last century,! that from a thousand to twelve hundred emigrated, 
among these the majority of the noblesse, has been dispelled. In their des- 
patches to the Lords of Trade, Haldimand reported that there were only five 
emigrants from Trois Riviéres,? and Murray stated that in all there were only 
two hundred and seventy emigrants from the colony.’ Even the officers of 
justice, who had been in the service of the King of France, chose to remain in 
Canada. The emigrants were chiefly French officers and their families. Among 
these may have been those officers who had returned to Canada from France 
after its cession to Great Britain, in order to settle their affairs. Those who had 
the Croix de St. Louis could not take the oath of allegiance without a formal 
permission from the King of France, so that there was little likelihood of their 
remaining in Canada. However, there were others who seemed desirous of 
settling in the country, and Governor Murray did not advise their expulsion 
as he thought they might become useful subjects. Their return to Canada had 
alarmed some people, but the Governor thought it very natural, for in Canada 
they could live cheaply, most of them had relatives in the country and possessed 
some property, whereas in France they had nothing, were despised and lacked 
even the necessities of life. 


1 Bibaud, ‘Histoire du Canada,” p. 11; Garneau, ‘‘Histoi : Fo 

2 B. 2, p. 24, Haldimand to Gage, May 29, 1764. Rene Dire 
# Q. 2, p. 170, Murray to Halifax, Aug. 21, 1764. 

4 Murray Papers p. 34, Murray to Amherst, Dec. 4, 1763. 

(References to documents are all from the Public Archives of Canada.) 
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The reasons given by Murray for the return of the French officers to Canada 
may be a partial explanation of the small number of emigrants out of a popula- 
tion of eighty thousand. A French-Canadian historian has lavished praise 
upon the Canadians because they did not, in cowardice, desert the post of peril, 
of honour, and of duty in 1764.! It is difficult, however, to determine just what 
their ultimate fate would have been if they had emigrated. They would not 
have been welcomed in France, while conditions in the French colonies of 
Louisiana or the West Indies were so alien to them as to deter them from making . 
the venture. Therefore it does not seem that the Canadians merit either praise 
or censure for their decision to remain in the country which had been the home 
of their forefathers for a century and a half. 

British Civil Government was established in Canada on August 10, 1764, 
which was the date set for the expiration of the term allowed for the emigration 
of the Canadians. Since no more Canadians could now lawfully leave the 
country with their movable property it might be thought that Murray, who 
had been appointed Governor of Canada, would no longer fear their removal. 
On the contrary, however, the Governor became obsessed with the notion that 
the majority of the Canadians would either leave voluntarily or would be 
expelled from Canada. The germ of this idea may be found in Murray’s report 
upon the Province in 1762, where he stated that few, if any, desired to emigrate, 
indeed, ‘‘their greatest dread is lest they should meet with the fate of the 
Acadians and be torn from their native country.’’? But Murray himself did not 
consider for a moment that the British Government would countenance such 
a proceeding, he rather proceeded upon the assumption that directly or in- 
directly the attitude of the British merchants and traders in Canada would lead 
to the expulsion of the Canadians. 

As the French-Canadians were not expelled from Canada, nor did they 
emigrate in large numbers, any suppositions upon the subject would seem 
rather futile, were it not that Governor Murray’s policy toward the Canadians 
was coloured by his dread of such an event. Throughout his governorship, 
Murray consistently adopted a policy of conciliation toward the Canadians, 
and there is little doubt but that his spirit of clemency was partly actuated by 
the fear of their emigration, if they should but suspect that the history of their 
unfortunate fellow countrymen was likely to be repeated. To Murray the 
forcible ejection of the Acadians was a perpetual warning of the eventual fate of 
the French Canadians if they should fall victim to the prejudice and rapacity of 
the British merchants. Undoubtedly Murray in his zeal for the welfare of the 
King’s New Subjects was negligent of the Old, and the halo he placed on the 
Canadians cast a radiance which deepened the Stygian darkness surrounding the 
British merchants and traders. His sincere love for the French Canadians was 
fostered by their submission and docility, while to them his tirades and out- 
bursts of temper were merely reminiscent of some of the greatest of their own 
governors. His facility in speaking their language, aided by his natural fluency 
of tongue, endeared him to them, and he repaid their love with his protection. 
Murray’s whole career in Canada is permeated by his friendly attitude toward 
the French Canadians and, which is not so commendable, by his antagonism 
toward the British subjects. ee ar 

During the Règne Militaire Murray summed up the racial situation in the 
colony as follows: ‘‘The People I have Govern’d, near five years, . ee 
are composed of a Conquering Army who claim a sort of Right to lord it over 
the Vanquished; of a distress’d people stript of all their Substance, real and 
imaginary, dreading the fate of their Religion, and Accustomed to an Arbitrary 
Government, And of a Sett of free British Merchants, as they are pleased to 


Stile themselves, who, with the prospect of great gain, have come to a Country 


1 Chapais, ‘‘Cours d’histoire du Canada,” p. 20. x 
2 Shortt and Doughty, ‘‘Constitutional Documents,”’ p. 80. 
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where there is no Money, and who think themselves Superior in Rank and 
Fortune to the Soldier, and the Canadian, deeming the first Voluntary, and the 
Second born Slaves.’’! = ; | 

Apparently the situation became more critical after the establishment of 
civil government, and Murray unsparingly denounced the British Subjects for 
their oppression of the Canadians, “. . . . . . a miserable People, who after 
having undergone the worst Calamities War can inflict, if not supported, must 
now either abandon their all, or submit to the Persecution of the most cruel, 
ignorant, rapacious, Fanaties, who ever existed.”? 

The following extract is in much the same strain: “Little, very little, will 
content the New Subjects but nothing will satisfy the Licentious Fanatics 
Trading here, but the expulsion of the Canadians who are perhaps the bravest 
and the best race upon the Globe, a Race, who cou’d they be indulged with a 
few priviledges weh. the Laws of England deny to Roman Catholics at home, 
wou’d soon get the better of every National Antipathy to their Conquerors and 
become the most faithful and most usful set of Men in this American Empire.’”* 

In this precarious state of affairs Murray felt that he must guard the help- 
less habitants from their oppressors. A picturesque passage in a confidential 
letter illustrates this point: ‘ . the poor Canadians have no protector 
but me... . . . General (Burton) thinks they should all be made into a 
Pye and sent to Rochelle, (Lt. Col.) Gabriel (Christie) has no objection to 
Assist as Pastery Cook but insists upon gutting and squeezing all the redundant 
juices from the Animals himself before they are put into the Crust.” 

Throughout the woof and warp of the complex problem which confronted 
Governor Murray there serves as a link the crimson thread of the survival of 
French Canada. Would it survive or be merged and lost in the institutions of 
its hereditary foes? The fate of the Canadians as French Catholics hung in the 
balance, to be decided by the weight thrown into the scales by the first British 
Governor. Murray’s adoption of a conciliatory policy toward the French 
Canadians was an important factor in attaching them to the British Govern- 
ment. It was likewise instrumental in preserving a distinctive French-Canadian 
nationality in Canada. Therefore since he was undoubtedly influenced by the 
tragic episode of the expulsion of the Acadians in his attitude toward the French 
Canadians, ‘his contacts with the former are of interest. 

After the surrender of the French fortress of Louisburg Murray was left in 
command of the troops at Halifax under Governor Lawrence, who had been 
primarily responsible for the expulsion of the Acadians a few years before. It 
is probable that a brief sojourn in Nova Scotia of one short winter, gave Murray 
a sufficiently intimate knowledge of the state of that province after the expulsion 
of the Acadians, to make a profound impression upon his mind of the sufferings 
and hardships of the refugees. 


_ Upon his appointment, first as Military Governor of Quebec and then as 
Civil Governor, the similarity between the conquest of Acadia and of Canada 
must have impressed him, and he was fearful that the history of the maritime 
colony might be repeated. Murray himself later drew the analogy in his defence 
against the accusation of the British merchants against him. COs eae any 
did my utmost to gain the hearts of the Canadians, to conciliate their Affections 
to our Government, by doing so I displeased the Little Protestant Traders who 
all, Quakers, Puritans, Anabaptists, Presbyterians, Atheists, Infidels and even 
the Jews joined in Protesting against any Consideration being paid to the poor 
Canadians, and were happy in finding an Opportunity of Insulting a Gentleman 
of the Country, those of them who had been honoured with the Croix de St 
Louis were the particular objects of their hatred and Contempt. They well 


1 Q. 2, pp. 108-109, Murray to Lords of Trade, April 24, 1764. 

2 Murray Papers, 2, pp. 170-171, Murray to Lord Eglinton, Oct. 27, 1764 
3 Q. 2, pp. 233-234, Murray to Lords of Trade, Oct. 29, 1764. sr 
4M. 116, Murray to Abercrombie, July 19, 1765. 
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rnoex if Ar A Nr 1 (lo "Tr € r 14-7 J 
oi ne ae drive the Gentr: and people of condition out of the Country 
se ew of the lower Class would remain, that they would follow the Example 
of their Seigneurs, whose removal they would naturally impute to the fear of 
being treated by us as the Acadians had been a few years before.’’! 
| _ Murray makes another reference pertaining to this supposition. He had 
SURE sted to the Lords of Trade that the Canadians settled in the lands reserved 
Le the Proclamation of 1763 for the Indians, should be provided for in the 
rovince of Quebec, if it were thought necessary to remove them, rather than 
ave them settled in Louisiana. He continues, “I am certain the attention I 
propose will have every good Effect upon the Canadians in this Province; the 
Fate of the Acadians their Neighboors, is still fresh in their Memories, and were 
they to see their Brethren from above wandering and unprovided for it is to 
on fogr LUE T x 1 Fi r 2 
be fear’d they would apprehend their Turn to be next.’”2 





UNVEILING CEREMONIES AT Fort CUMBERLAND (For? BeaustyouR), NEAR AmMuHeERST, N.S. 


Whether the Canadians themselves were as apprehensive of their expulsion 
as Murray thought, must ever remain a debatable point, but Murray himself 
was firmly convinced of it. When he became Military Governor of Quebec he 
came into contact. with the Acadians who had found their way to Canada. 
From that time forward until his departure the Governor was connected at 
intervals with the settlement of these wanderers upon the face of the earth, and 
his primary impressions were thereby strengthened. 

After the surrender of Quebec, about two hundred Acadians, who were 
given a pass by General Murray, marched to the mouth of the St. John river. 
On September 18, 1761, about two years later, the Governor and Council at 
Halifax decided that the Acadian families who had returned from Canada should 


1 Murray Papers, 3, pp. 242-243. 
2 Q. 2, p. 79, Murray to Halifax, Mar. 9, 1764. 
3A. G. Doughty, ‘‘The Acadian Exiles,’’ pp. 151-152. 
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be removed from the river St. John.! It was evidently the opinion of Lieutenant- 
Governor Belcher of Nova Scotia, that the Acadians, particularly those who had 
settled at Restigouche and Miramichi, had malignant designs upon the British. 
He surmised from the terms of the Capitulation of Montreal regarding the 
Acadians, that Vaudreuil “thought it of consequence to the French interest, 
that these Acadians (from New England) should be resettled in Nova Scotia 
even although Canada itself was surrendered.’ 

Governor Murray wrote to Belcher that most of the Acadians from Resti- 
gouche had gone to Beauséjour and Louisburg. He did not consider it a good 
plan to resettle the Acadians in Nova Scotia—‘‘the measure indeed does not 
seem to me so Eligible, as the very spot must renew to them in all succeeding 
generations the miseries the Present one has endured, and will perhaps alienate 
forever their affections from its Government, however just and Equitable it 
may be.’’? Almost half a year elapsed before Belcher received Murray’s com- 
munication; in his reply he states that the Council concur with Murray’s 
opinion, and that if the Acadians are to be allowed to remain at all in America, 
“the distant precincts of Canada will be most advantageous.’ Referring to 
this letter from Lt.-Governor Belcher, Murray wrote to the Earl of Egremont, 
that it would be impossible to transport the Acadians that season, nor does he 
think it right to allow either Acadians or Canadians to settle within the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, where they might carry on an illicit trade if any of the islands 
should be ceded to France.° 


After the Peace of Paris of 1763 the Acadians could no longer be regarded 
asa menace. Many of them followed the Champlain-Richelieu route to Quebec, 
and settled at L’Acadie, St. Grégoire, Nicolet, Bécancour, St. Jacques-l’Achigan, 
St. Philippe, and Laprairief It is estimated that the province of Quebec 
received over fifteen hundred of those who escaped deportation, besides many 
who came later.’ 


The only reference in the Council Book at Quebec to the Acadians who had 
settled within the province, concerns a few families who had fled to the Bay of 
Chaleur after their expulsion by Lawrence. In 1761, when armed vessels were 
sent by the Halifax Government to take them all up, some of them took refuge 
in the woods, and later settled at Bonaventure, Pesbebiac, Port Daniel, and 
Pasbo, where they gained their livelihood by fishing. Several of the British 
traders reported that they were a scurrilous lot, but useful in the fisheries.® 
Governor Murray applied to the Lords of Trade for advice, but received none 
while he was in Quebec. He himself felt that it was expedient to remove them, 
and place them more immediately under the “Eye of Government”? 


Governor Murray had issued a Proclamation on March 1, 1765, to encourage 
settlement in the province. An appeal was made to Governor Bernard of 
Massachusetts by the Acadians in that colony to be transported to Quebec, in 
order that they might take advantage of the terms of Governor Murray’s 
Proclamation." The House of Representatives resolved that the Governor be 
required to write to the Governor of Quebee regarding the Acadians who wished 
to go thither." Governor Murray, shortly before his return to England, replied 
that “it will be for the good of the British Empire in General and that of this 


1 Can. Arch. Report, 1905, 2, App. L, p. 257. 

2 De de to Lords of Trade, April 17, 1761. 

3 Can. Arch. Report, 1905, 2, App. L, p. 262, Murray to Belct S 20, 176: 
4 Ibid., p. 263, Belcher to Murray, March 25, 1762. Ce ea ATE 
5 Tbid., p. 263, Murray to Egremont, June 7, 1762. 

6 A. G. Doughty, ‘‘ The Acadian Exiles,” p. 157. 

7 Can. Arch. Report, 1905, App. A, p. XV. 

® Que. Legis. Council, A., pp. 261-262, May 9, 1765. 

9 ee a 3, p. 5, July 15, 1765. 

10 Can. th. Re t, 1 5 5 . 95 acts Arc £ 

a ae et ee 905, App. E, p. 95, Extracts from Arch. of Mass., Jan. 13, 1766. 
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Province in particular that these people were settled here upon the same footing 
with His Majesty’s New Canadian subjects.”! He could not, however, assist 
them with provisions. | | 

Upon their signifying their readiness to take the oath of fidelity, they were 

allowed to depart from Boston? Notices in the Quebec Gazette indicate that 
about ninety men, women, and children had arrived in the province. The 
Council decided to allow them provisions for one month, and an advertisement 
was inserted in the Quebec Gazette, requesting the seigneurs to allow the Acadians 
to settle the unconceded lands of their seigneuries. 

The basis of Murray’s policy toward the Canadians seems to have been 

somewhat as follows:— 

(a) Canada was an important conquest and a possible base for the domin- 
ation of the Thirteen Colonies.* 

(b) The backbone of Canada was the Canadians, who were docile, submissive 
and responsive to conciliatory treatment. Moreover they were the 
landowners, and as such must be retained at all costs. 

(c) The British merchants and traders had only come for gain, and few were 
desirous of owning property. Therefore they could not. be relied upon 
to help build up the country, but must be regarded in the light of 
“Birds of Passage.’ Thus the interests of the landholders and the 
traders were diametrically opposite, and the welfare of the country 
demanded that the permanent inhabitants be conciliated. (In an 
account of the lands and lots of ground granted by the Governor and 
Council since the establishment of Civil Government there are only 
fifteen merchants mentioned as having received grants.6 The grants 
in general consisted of lots of ground in the town of Quebec suitable 
for building a wharf or house.) 


(d) Furthermore the merchants as a class were anti-French. Therefore it 
behooved the Governor to conciliate the French-Canadians, lest either 
they leave voluntarily, and this fear was removed between 1763-1766, 
or be driven out either by governmental pressure or the animosity of 
the British merchants. 


Although the idea of the expulsion of the Canadians may now be considered 
absurd and highly improbable, yet it cannot be denied that Governor Murray 
was quite sincere in his fear that they might be driven to leave the country. 
He was untiring in his efforts on their behalf, and laid the foundation for a 
policy of toleration in religion and law, while he always used their language in 
his dealings with them. Governor Murray has been censured for his pronounced 
antipathy to the British Traders, but it must be remembered that at that time 
there seemed little likelihood of an immediate influx of British settlers, hence 
it behooved the Governor to retain those who already inhabited the land. 


In conclusion Governor Murray may be allowed to vindicate his own 
policy. “. . . . . . I glory in having been accused of warmth and firmness 
in protecting the King’s Canadian Subjects, and of doing the utmost in my 
Power to gain to my Royal Master the affection of that Brave hardy People; 
whose Emigration, if ever it shall happen, will be an irreparable Loss to this 
Empire, to prevent which I declare I would chearfully submit to greater Calum- 
nies & Indignities if greater can be devised, than hitherto I have undergone.’” 


1 Ibid., April 28, 1766, p. 96. 

2 Can. Arch. Report, 1905, App. E, p. 96, June 2, 1766. 

8 ‘Quebec Gazette,’’ Sept. 1, 8, 15, 1766. 

4 Murray Papers, 1, p. 6, Murray to Amherst, Nov. 1759. 

5 Ibid., 3, p. 242. 

6 Q. 4, p. 168a. 

7 Shel. Mss. 64, p. 105. Murray to Shelburne, Aug. 20, 1766. 
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LES PREMIERES PAGES DE L’HISTOIRE DU SAGUENAY 
Par ABBE Victor TREMBLAY 


Jacques Cartier et le Saguenay 


C’est le découvreur du Canada qui révéla au monde le Saguenay. JH fut le 
premier à tenter la découverte du mystérieux royaume, le premier à mentionner 
la rivière du Saguenay. 


D 


I. VERS LE ‘ROYAUME’ LÉGENDAIRE 

Le mystérieux royaume du Saguenay occupe une place considérable dans la 
pensée et aussi dans les démarches du découvreur de Canada. Il en parle à 
plus de vingt endroits dans les relations de ses voyages de 1535-36 et de 1541-42. 
Le désir de s’y rendre apparaît souvent; il en fait même un des objectifs prinei- 
paux de son troisième voyage. Le mirage des prétendues richesses du Saguenay 
est une des causes de l’échec répété de l’entreprise de colonisation de 1541-43. 

Qu'est-ce que Jacques Cartier à fini par connaître du fameux ‘royaume’? — 
C’est ce que nous allons étudier, en relevant d’abord tout ce qu'il nous en dit 
dans ses relations. 

Les deux sauvages de Gaspé, Taignoagny et Domagaya, lui avaient parlé 
du mystérieux royaume, ainsi que du Canada, leur pays natal. Il recueillait 
d’eux une première indication précise le 14 août 1535, au moment où ses navires 
doublaient la pointe occidentale de l’Ile d’Anticosti. “Ht par les deux sauvaiges 
que avyons prins le premier votaige, nous fut dict. . . . . . que a deulx journées 
dudict cap et ysle (Anticosti) commençoyt le royaume du Saguenay, à la terre de 
devers le nort, allant vers le dict Canada.” 

Trois jours plus tard (le 17 août), comme il approchait la côte nord aux 
environs de la baie des Homards (rivière Pentecôte), il notait une nouvelle pré- 
cision. ‘Ht par les sauvaiges que avions, nous a esté dict que c’estoit le commance- 
ment du Saguenay, et terre habitée et que de là venoyt le cuyvre rouge, qu’ils appellent 
caignetdazé.”? 

Le ler septembre, il en découvrait la porte. ‘Y a troys ysles au parmy 
dudict fleuve (Saint-Laurent), le travers desquelles y a une ripvière fort parfonde et 
courante, qui est la ripvière et chemin du royaume et terre du Saguenay, ainsi que 
nous a esté dict par nos deux hommes du pays de Canada. . . . . . A Ventrée 
d’icelle ripvière, trouvasmes quatre barques du Canada, qui estoient la venues pour 
faire pescheries de loups marins et aultres poissons. Et nous estant posez dedans 
ladicte ripvière, vint deux desdictes barques vers noz navires, lesquelles venoient en 
une grande peur et crainte, de sorte qu’il en ressortit vne, et l'aultre aproucha pres, 
qu’ils peurent entendre l’on de noz sauvaiges, qui se nomma et fict sa congnoissance 
et les fict venir seurement a bort.” | 

“Le lendemain, deuxiesme jour dudict moys de septembre, ressortismes hors 
de ladicte ripvière pour faire le chemin vers le Canada.” 

‘ Enfin, LU Beptembre; il atteignait l'autre limite du royaume de Saguenay: 

Et vinsmes à XIITI ysles (en bas de Vile d Orléans) . . . . . . qui est le com- 
mancement de la terre et prouvynce de Canada.” Limite qu’il raménera beaucoup 
plus bas dans sa description générale: “Après ladicte ripviere (Saguenay), est 
la provynce de Canada où il y a plusieurs peuples par villaiges non cloz.” as 

: Les données qu’il possède jusque là sont assez concrètes, assez précises 
même pour que le royaume en question lui apparaisse comme une réalité vers 
laquelle sa curiosité de découvreur ne cessera œ'être attirée. Aussi, pendant 
qu'il visite la provynce de Canada, ’ et Hochelaga, et qu’il décrit avec soin tout 
ce qu il voit, on sent percer la préoccupation constante de pénétrer les mystères 
du Saguenay. 
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Les trois sauvages d’Hochelaga qui le conduisirent sur le Mont-Royal (le 
3 octobre 1535), Lui montrèrent une seconde route pour arriver au royaume de 
Saguenay, et confirmérent les dires de Taignoagny et Domagaya au sujet du 
culvre rouge. “Ht outre, (les dits sauvages) nous montroient que le long desdictes 
montaignes (les Laurentides) estans vers le nort, y a une grande ripuière (la rivière 
Ottay a) qui descend de l'occident, comme ledict fleuve. Nous estimons que c’est 
la ripuicre qui passe par le royaume et provynce du Saguenay: et sans que nous 
leur Jissions aucune demande et signe, prindrent la chaisne du sifflet du cappitaine, 
qui est d'argent, vng manche de pongnard qui estait de laton jaulne comme or . a 
et montrèrent que cela venoyt d’amont ledict fleuve (le Saint-Laurent) et qu’il y 
avoyt des agojuda, qui est à dire mauvaises gens, qui estoient armés jusques sur les 
doide, nous monstrant la façon de leurs armiures, qui sont de cordes et de boys, 
lassez et tissuez ensemble; nous donnant à entendre que lesdicts agojuda menoyent 
la guerre continuelle, les vngs es aultres: mays par deffault de langue, ne peusme 
avoyr congnorssance combien il y avoyt jusques audict pays. Ledict cappitaine leur 
monstra du cuyvre rouge, qwils appellent caignetdazé, leur monstrant vers ledict 
heu et demandant par signe, s’il venoyt de là. Et ils commancèrent à secourrer la 
teste, disans que non, en monstrant qu'il venoyt du Saguenay, qui est au contraire 
du précédent.” 

Après cela, le fameux royaume est à peu près repéré: c’est le vaste arrière- 
pays qui s'étend des sources de la rivière Ottawa à celles des rivières Pentecôte 
et Moisie ‘‘qui descendent des monts du Saguenay,” et aboutit à la rive nord du 
fleuve Saint-Laurent entre la rivière Saguenay et les Sept-Isles. 

De plus, il y a là des mines de cuivre rouge: Cartier en sera tout-à-fait 
convaineu après la rencontre qu’il fera au printemps de 1536. ‘Pendant lequel 
temps (du 7 au 16 mai, à l’Ile-aux-Coudres), vindrent plusieurs barques des peuples 
subjectz au dict Donnacona, lesquels venoyent de la ripvière du Saguenay, . ee 
et donnèrent audict Donnacona troys pacquetz de peaulx de byèvres et de loups 
maryns, avecq vng grand cousteau de cuyvre rouge qui vient dudict Saguenay.” 
Il a remarqué aussi que les habitants de ce pays ne demeurent point en villages, 
mais sont ‘‘ambulataires,” c’est-à-dire nomades. 

Mais pour le reste, il n’a que les renseignements que lui ont donnés les 
sauvages de Stadaconé. Il a plus d’une raison d’en suspecter la véracité, mais 
il les note quand même. ‘“Avons entendu par le seigneur Dennacona, Taignoagny, 
dom A gaya (sic) et aultres, que la ripvière dicte et nommée la ‘‘ripvière du Saguenay,” 
va jusques audict Saguenay, qui est long du commancement de plus d’vne lune de 
chemyn, vers Vouaist norouaist; mays que le droict et bon chemyn 
dudict Saguenay, et plus seur, est par ledict fleuve (Saint-Laurent) jusques audessus 
de Hochelaga, a une ripviere (VOttawa) qui descend dudict Saguenay et entre 
audict fleuve; ce que avons veu; et de là sont vne lune à y aller. Et nous ont faict 
entendre, que audict lieu les gens sont vestuz et habillez de draps, comme nous, et 
qu’il y a force villes et peuples, et bonnes gens, et qu'ils ont grande quantité d'or 
et de cuyvre rouge. Et nous ont dict que le tout de la terre, despuis ladicte première 
ripvière (le Saguenay) jusques audict Hochelaga et Saguenay, est une ysle, laquelle 
est circuitte et envyronnée de ripvières et dudict fleuve (c'est un peu vrai: car, par 
les sources de la Gatineau, affluent de l'Ottawa, on approche les premières eaux 
de la Chamouchouane, qui appartient à la rivière Saguenay); et que, passé 
ledict Saguenay (le royaume), va ladicte rivière (VOttawa) entrent en deux ou 
troys grande lacqgs d’eaue, fort larges; pays, que l’on trouve vne mer doulce,! de 
laquelle n'est mention avoyr veu le bout, ainsi qu’ils ont ouy par ceux de Saguenay; 
car ilz nous ont dict n'y avoyr esté.” 

Plus tard, Donnacona qui a sans doute remarqué que ce mystérieux pays 
excite singuliérement la curiosité des Français, en révèle des merveilles. “71 
nous a certifié, note Cartier, avoyr esté à la terre du Saguenay, où ü y a infiny or, 


1 Le lac Huron. Le Père Charlevoix a mal compris Jacques Cartier quand il conclue que cette ‘‘mer 
doulce’’ doit être le lac Mistassini. 
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rubiz et aultres richesses, et y sont les hommes blancs, comme en France, et acoustrez 
de draps de laine." “Ledict seigneur est homme ancien, ajoute-t-il, et ne cessa 
jamays d'aller par pays despuis sa congnoissance, tant par fleuves, ripvreres que par 
terre.” 

Le vovant si bien renseigné, Jacques Cartier décide de l'emmener en France 
“nour compter et dire au Roy ce qu'il avoyt veu ès pays occidentaulx des merveilles 
du monde; et pour apaiser les sauvages de Stadaconé qui protestent à grands 
cris contre l'enlèvement de leur chef, il leur promet ‘que, après avoyr parlé au 
Roy, son maistre, et compté ce qu’il avoyt veu au Saguenay el aultres lieulx, qu’il 
reviendroyt dedans dix ou douze lunes.” 

Voilà toutes les connaissances que Jacques Cartier a acquises sur le royaume 
du Saguenay. Quand il revient, pour le compte du sieur de Roberval, en 1541, 
il n’en sait guère plus long; Donnacona est mort en France sans l'avoir mieux 
renseigné. Roberval n’est fait “Lieutenant et Gouverneur” que pour les pays de 
“Canada et Hochelaga”’ (preuve que la découverte du Saguenay est encore bien 
incertaine), et l’un des motifs déclarés de l’entreprise est “d'ajouter d’autres 
découvertes à celles des précédents voyages et d'arriver, si possible, à la connaissance 
du pays de Saguenay, duquel les gens emmenés par Cartier ont fait rapport devant 
le Roy qu'il s’y trouve de grandes richesses et de très bons pays.” 

Aussi, débarqué à Charlebourg-Royal le 2 septembre, il part dès le 7 avec 
une équipe d'hommes ‘dans le dessein de prendre vue et connaissance de la nature 
des-Saults d'eau qu’il faut passer pour aller au Saguenay, afin d’être plus prêt à 
passer au-delà, le printemps venu, et de pouvoir préparer dans le cours de l'hiver 
toutes choses nécessaires à l'exécution de leur projet.” Son but, pour l'heure, est 
seulement de repérer les chutes ou rapides qui barrent la route et d’aviser 
aux moyens de les passer. 


La relation que nous avons de cette expédition manque de précision et de 
clarté. —Arrivé “le 11 septembre au premier Sault” (Rapide Sainte-Marie, selon 
H.-P. Biggar; Sault Saint-Louis, selon la plupart), il laisse là ses barques et 
prend par terre un sentier battu qui le conduit à une cabane de sauvages, où il 
est reçu fort amicalement. Avant enfin compris que les Français cherchent la 
route du Saguenay et veulent se rendre aux Saults, quatre Jeunes sauvages les 
guident “jusqu’à une bourgade qui est sise auprès du second Sault” (done le rapide 
de Lachine). Les sauvages de l'endroit, s’expliquant au moyen de petits bâtons 
placés à certaines distances, leur font comprendre qu'il n’v a plus qu’un Sault 
au-delà de celui-ci, et que le point où ils se trouvent est ‘‘un tiers plus loin que 
la distance parcourue” par les voyageurs? 

. Cartier et ses hommes s’arrêtèrent là, “à six lieues,” croyaient-ils, du 
troisième Sault, et revinrent à Charlebourg-Royal. 

_On ne sait rien de la suite, car le reste de la relation de Cartier est perdu. 
Mais il est bien probable que le voyage au Saguenay projeté pour le printemps 
suivant n’a pas été exécuté. En effet, Cartier rencontrait Roberval A Saint-Jean 


2 Il y a des peuples plus étranges encore que Donnacona dit avoir vus. Mais ce ne sont pas des Saguen- 
ayens comme d’aucuns l’ont cru. La relation de Cartier porte en effet: ‘‘Plus, dict avoyr veu A ULTRES 
PAYS, ot les gens ne mangent poinct, et n’on poinct de fondement, et ne digérent poinct; ains font seullement 
eaue. Plus, dict avoyr esté en AULTRE PAYS de Picquenyans et AULTRE PAYS où les gens n'ont que 
vne jambe, et aultres merveilles, longues à raconter.’ 

L'existence de peuples de Pymées n’est pas une invention de Donnacona: c'était une croyance répandue 
chez plusieurs nations sauvages du Canada, comme en témoignent Lescarbot, Peter Jones et d’autres. 
Sur la Planisphère Desceliers, de 1550, est réprésentée au-delà du Sagné, une troupe de ces petits êtres 
humains attaquant des oiseaux géants, avec la légende suivante: ‘‘Pigmeos—Cy dessus est la demonstracion 
d'un peuple nommé pigméons, gens de petite stature comme d’vne couldée. Au troysiesme an ilz engendrent, et au 
Se ils meurent, non ayans devant es yeulx honte, justice ou honnesteté. Pour ceste cause sont dicts brutes non 
hommes. On tient qu'ils ont guerre continuelle contre les oyseaux nommée grues." * 


8 ‘A third part farther then we had travailed,’’ dit le texte de la collection de Richard Hakluyt(‘‘ Prinei- 
pall Navigations,’’ete....... , 1660).. Cette distance parcourue, prise comme élément de comparaison 
ee telly que ie explore tears ont fs à pieds du premier au second rapide? est-ce la longueur totale du 

rajet depuis le Cap Rouge? Si on admet que cette rencontre a eu lieu au rapide i chai 
obstacle doit être le Long Sault, à 45 milles plus loin. : Mrs 
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de Terre-Neuve le 12 juin; il avait done dû s’embarquer au Cap Rouge avant la 
fin de mai et n'avait guère eu le temps, par conséquent, de faire le double trajet 
“de la durée d'une lune” jusqu'au prétendu royaume. 

On voit d’ailleurs, par la suite, que Jacques Cartier n’a jamais eu sur le 
“royaume du Saguenay” des connaissances plus positives que celles qu’il possédait 
à ce moment. Le Sieur de Roberval, chef de l’entreprise d’abord conduite par 
Cartier, devait reprendre le voyage au mystérieux Saguenay. Fut-il plus 
heureux? Nous examinerons cette question dans une prochaine étude. Mais, 
quel qu’ait été le résultat de cette nouvelle tentative, Cartier parait n’en avoir 
rien appris de substantiel, soit quand il revint, comme pilote, rapatrier la 
colonie de France-Roy, dans l'été de 1543, soit plus tard quand ses arrière- 
neveux et héritiers, Jacques Noel et ses fils, fréquentèrent les parages du 
Saint-Laurent. 

C’est bien ce qui ressort d’une lettre de Jacques Noel à son ami Jean Grout, 
et qui est postérieure À la mort de Jacques Cartier (décédé le ler septembre 
1557). Voici les passages de cette lettre qui se rapportent à la question: “Des 
écrits de feu mon oncle le Capitaine Jacques Cartier, je n'ai pu rien trouvé (de 
plus que ce que vous connaissez déjà), si ce n’est une sorte de carte marine dessinée 
de sa main . . . . . . laquelle donne un très bon dessin de la Riviere du Canada, 
avec des indications dont je puis vous garantir l'exactitude, parce que je connais 
moi-même les lieux jusqu'aux Saults, où je me suis rendu . . . . . . J'ai vu sur 
la dîte carte, au-delà de l'endroit où la rivière se divise en deux, entre les deux branches 
(Saint-Laurent et Ottawa) de la dite rivière, un peu plus près du bras qui court 
dans la direction du nord-ouest (donc de l’Ottawa) les mots suivants écrits de la 
main de Jacques Cartier: 


“PAR LES GENS DE CANADA ET HOCHELAGA FUT DICT, QUE 
ICY EST LA TERRE DE SAGUENAY, LAQUELLE EST RICHE ET 
ABONDANTE EN PIERRES PRECIEUSES. 


“Quant à mon ouvrage, dont je vous ai parlé, c’est une manière de carte marine, 
que j'ai passé à mes deux fils, Michel et Jean, lesquels sont présentement au Canada. 
Si, à leur retour (qui aura lieu s’il plait à Dieu, vers la Sainte-Madeleine)! ils ont 
appris quelque chose nouvelle qui en vaille la peine, je ne manquerai pas de vous en 
faire part. 

Poe Jacques Noel 

On ne connait donc rien au-delà des Saults à cette date. 

Trente ans plus tard (le 19 juin 1587), le même Jacques Noel écrit encore 
à Jean Grout: “Votre beau-frère, (filles Gaultier, m'a montré ce matin une carte 
imprimée” à Paris ...... contenant... .. . les pays de Canada, 
Hochelaga et Saguenay. Je remarque que la Rivière du Canada qui y est décrite 
n’est pas représentée comme dans mon ouvrage (la carte marine dont il est question 
plus haut) lequel est conforme à celui de Jacques Cartier . . . . . . ;” et les 
indications qui suivent, comme les rectifications qu'il fait, font voir que leurs 
explorations n’ont pas encore dépassé les fameux Saults; car ce qu’il croit 
savoir de plus est toujours ‘‘d’aprés ce que nous avons appris des sauvages habitant 
aux Saults” ou bien ce qu’il a pu apercevoir ‘“‘du sommet d’une montagne située 
au pred des Saults.”’ 

Voilà, je crois, tout ce que peuvent nous donner les textes. Examinons les 
cartes. 

Une mappemonde de 1536, conservée dans la Collection Harléienne (au 
British Museum), indique le fleuve et les terres du Canada tels que décrits par 
Jacques Cartier. Le mot SAGNE s’y trouve au milieu de la chaine de montagnes 
(les Laurentides) entre les rivières Saguenay et Ottawa. 


1 Le 22 juillet. On ne sait en quelle année. 17 ate à A 
2 Cette lettre et la suivante sont traduites du texte de ‘‘Principall Navigations’’ de Richard Hakluyt. 
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La Mappemonde Descelier, de 1546, place LE SAGNA Y au méme endroit- 

Sur la Planisphére Desceliers, de 1550, le SAGNE est aux sources de la 
“R. de Sagnay.” On y voit la représentation d’une tour fortifiée, avec observa- 
toire et canon, (c’est le seul indice de civilisation dans tout le continent: sur 
le reste de la carte, on ne voit que huttes en forme de fours, hommes à demi 
nus et sauvages) et plus loin un homme ressemblant à Jacques Cartier pour la 
figure et le costume, essayant de s’expliquer avec un groupe de sauvages affolés 
qui se tiennent à distance. La tour concrétise l’idée d un royaume, admise à 
cette époque; mais la présence du personnage au-delà des montagnes du 
Saguenay est d'interprétation moins facile. On penserait à Monsieur de Rober- 
val, mais la carte indique clairement une autre direction à son expédition. Et 
l’homme rappelle tellement Cartier qu'il faut revenir aux textes pour ne pas 
dire: c’est lui qui est rendu là. Je n’ai pas tout ce qu'il faut pour résoudre cet 
intéressant problème. 

La carte Mercator, de 1569, ne fait aucune mention du fameux royaume. 
Est-ce à dire que déjà son existence était mise en doute N'est-ce pas plutôt 
que le cartographe a préféré attendre pour le situer que les découvertes l’eussent 
enfin trouvé? TR 

D'après ces textes et ces indications, que peut-on conclure?—Ceci, je crois: 
En dépit de son ardent désir de connaître le mystérieux ‘royaume du Saguenay,” 
Jacques Cartier est mort sans y avoir pénétré, et sans en avoir possédé d’autres 
connaissances qu’une détermination géographique imparfaite et des détails parfois 
fantaisistes recueuillis de la bouche des sauvages. 

La légende du Saguenay, qu'il a accréditée, provoqua en France, pendant 
un demi-siècle et plus, un vif intérêt; et si Rabelais trouva plaisant de s’en 
moquer, c’est que beaucoup d’autres y croyaient volontiers. 


II. A LA RIVIÈRE SAGUENAY 


Notre rivière Saguenay a plus de chance que le “royaume” d’avoir été 
visitée par le Découvreur du Canada. De fait, elle a été mieux connue de lui, 
et elle a gardée le nom dont il l’a baptisée. 

Jacques Cartier (on l’a vu dans la première partie de cette étude)! a dé- 
couvert l'entrée du Saguenay le ler septembre 1535; il a passé la nuit suivante 
vraisemblablement dans la rade de Tadoussac. Voici sa description: ‘C’est 
une riporere fort parfonde et courante. Et est icelle ripvière entre haultes montaignes 
de pierre nue, sans y avoir que peu de terre, et non obstant. y croist grande quantité 
d'arbres, et de plusieurs sortes, qui croissent sus laditte pierre nue comme sus bonne 
terre de sorte que nous y avons veu tel arbre, suffisant à master navire de trente 
thonneaulx, aussi vert qu’il soit possible de voir, lequel estoit sus vng rocq sans y 
avoir aucune saveur de terre. . . . . . . Et nous estans posez dedans ladicte 
ripvière, vint deux barques vers noz navires. . . . . . . Le lendemain, deuxiesme 
Jour dudict moys de septembre, ressortismes hors de ladicte ripviere pour faire le 
chemin vers Canada et trouvasmes la marée fort courante et dangereuse, pource 
que devers le su de ladicte ripviere, y a deux ysles, a Ventour desquelles, à plus de 
troys lieues, n’y a que deulx ou trois brasses, seméez de gros perrons, comme thon- 
neaulx et pippes et les marées décepvantes par entre lesdictes ysles, de sorte que 
cuydasmes® y perdre notre gallion,* sinon le secours de noz barques. Et a la choiste 
desdict plateys,’ y a de parfond trente brasses et plus.” 


1 Page 2. 

? La pippe, ancienne mesure de capacité valant un muid et demi, soit environ 90 gallons. Baril con- 
tenant cette mesure. 

3 C'uydasmes, 1.e. nous crûmes. 

4 L’Emérillon. 

» C'est-à-dire ‘‘à la chute desdits rochers,” explique Lescarbot. 
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sui Plus loin, au chapitre où il décrit “le fleuve en général” il parle de nouveau de 
la ripvière, qui vient du Saguenay, laquelle sort d’entre haultes montaignes, el 
entre dedans ledict fleuve, auparavant que arryver à la provynce de Canada, de la 
bande de devers le nort: et est icelle riprière fort parfonde, estroicte et fort dangereuse 
à naviguer. 
_Sur quoi base-t-il cette dernière observation, qui porterait À croire qu'il 
a visité la rivière? Si Cartier a pénétré dans la rivière Saguenay assez loin pour 
constater qu'elle est estroicte et dangereuse à naviguer,” il faut que ce soit en 
arrivant, le 1er septembre 1535. Parti du Bic, le matin, il a reconnu l'ile Verte 
et ses deux voisines, a fait de multiples sondages, a reçu à bord des sauvages du 
Canada. . . . . . . On pense généralement qu'après tout cela, il n’a pu que 
mouiller dans le hâvre de Tadoussac! pour la nuit: mais les courtes mentions 
“Et nous estans posez dedans ladicte ripviére”’ et “Le lendemain ressortismes hors 
de ladicte ripviere,’ indiquent peut-être davantage. Il est possible d’ailleurs 
qu'une barque ait eu le temps de remonter A quelques lieues entre les murailles 
du Saguenay. Je ne vois pas comment placer autrement une expédition de ce 
côté (si courte soit-elle); car toutes ses démarches de l’automne et les tragiques 
détails de son hivernement à la rivière Sainte-Croix nous sont connus; et quand 
il retourne en France le printemps suivant, après une nuit passée à l’ile aux 
Liévres pour passer de jour “les dangiers du Saguenay, lesquelz sont fort grandz”’ 
et cinq jours dimmobilité à l'Ile aux Coudres à cause des vents contraires, il 
file tout d’une traite à Gaspé. 

Il a appris par les sauvages de ‘“‘Donnacona, Taignoagny, Domagaya et 
aultres” que cette rivière mène ‘“‘jusques audict (royaume de) Saguenay,” et pour 
cette raison, 1l l’a ‘nommée la ripvière du Saguenay.” C’est donc lui qui lui a 
imposé ce nom, à cause du royaume dont elle est le ‘“chemyn.’’ Il était prophète 
sans le savoir. Les mêmes sauvages lui ont rapporté ‘‘que passé huict ou neuf 
journées, elle n’est plus parfonde que pour bateaulx.’” 

C’est pas mal de notions pour un premier voyage de Cartier dans le Saint- 
Laurent; mais c’est tout. Dans la relation de son voyage de 1541, il ne donne 
aucun détail sur son trajet de Terre-Neuve au ‘“Hable de Sainte-Croix.” Et 
quand il part a Ja recherche du “royaume,” c’est vers Hochelaga et la rivière 
Ottawa qu'il se dirige, assuré que c’est la “le droict et bon chemin dudict Saguenay 
et plus seur.”’ 

Le célébre Jean Alphonse, dans sa Cosmographie Universelle, terminée le 
24 mai 1544,dit de notre rivière (qu’il a dû visiter en 1542 ou 15431) ce qui suit: 
“L'entrée du Saguenay est entre haultes montaignes. La poincte du Saguenay est 
vne roche blanche, et est Ventrée dudict Saguenay a quarente et huyt degrez et vng 
tiers de degré’ de la hauteur du polle articque, et ladicte entrée n’a point plus de 
largeur que vng quart de lieue. Et est ladicte entrée dangereuse devers le surouest. 
Et au dedans de l'entrée environ deux ou trois lieues commence à eslargir, et semble 
que ce soit un bras de mer, pour raison de quoy j'estime que ceste mer va à la mer 
Pacifique ou bien à la mer du Cattay. Et faict vng grand courant, lequel faict vng 
terrible ratz.’’® 

Il est clair qu’Alphonse ne s’est pas rendu loin dans la riviére, et qu’il n’a 
rien appris de nouveau à Cartier à son sujet. 

J'ai sous les veux des représentations de quelques-unes des cartes de cette 
époque; elles offrent une particularité intéressante, pour le sujet qui nous 
occupe. Alors que pour le fleuve Saint-Laurent elles n’indiquent rien qui ne 
soit spécifié dans les relations du Découvreur, elles marquent toutes une bifur- 


1 C’est l'opinion probable de M. H. P. Biggar, dans l'édition des Voyages de Jacques Cartier d'après les 
originaux qu'il vient de publier, 1924. 

2 Voir page 2. 

3 C’est-A-dire, canots de sauvages. 

4 I] commandait un des navires de M. de Roberval en 1542. 

5 En réalité 48° 8’ 32”. 2h aS 

6 Raz, nom donné à deux courants très violents dans un passage très étroit. Littré. 
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cation de la riviére du Saguenay, qui fait penser tout de suite 4 la Baie des Ha! 
Ha! Celle de la collection Harléienne, qui date de 1536 et par conséquent 
n'eut pour s'inspirer que les toutes récentes découvertes de Jacques Cartier, 
est la première à indiquer cette bifurcation. Après elle, la carte Vallard de 
1547, celles de Desceliers de 1546 et de 1550, et même la carte de Mercator 
de 1569 (copie de Berlin) qui n’a pas même le nom de Saguenay, indiquent 
toutes l’affluent de la rive sud tombant dans le Saguenay à une distance qui 
correspond assez A la position de la baie des Ha! Ha! 

I! est possible que les sauvages aient expliqué à Cartier, comme ils le diront 
plus tard à Champlain (voyage de 1603), que la navigation ne se faisait pas tout 
le long par la rivière, mais que, à cause des chutes infranchissables,! on prenait 
à certaine distance, par la rive sud, une rivière tombant dans la première (rivière 
Chicoutimi, lac Kénogami, ete. . . . . . .). De là cet affluent important 
indiqué par lui dans son ‘ouvrage en manière de carte marine” et recopié par les 
cartographes. 

La carte Mercator de 1569 (copie de Berlin), ajoute au Saguenay un affluent 
venant du nord, et place au confluent des trois rivières une île qu’elle dénomme 
Ysle Bordot. Bien que cette carte ait plus d’une inexactitude dans les dénomi- 
nations, on doit supposer que les détails géographiques reposent sur des rapports 
d’explorateurs ou des renseignements recueillis de la bouche des sauvages par des 
marins, que nous ne connaissons pas tous. Je verrais volontiers dans cette île 
du Saguenay l'interprétation d'explications de sauvages mal comprises au 
sujet de ce que Arthur Buies appelle? “la presqu'île de Chicoutimi formée au nord 
par la rivière Saguenay, à l’ouest par le lac Saint-Jean, au sud par la Belle 
Rivière, la rivière des Aulnaies, les lacs Kénogamichiche et Kénogami, enfin à 
l’est par la rivière Chicoutimi; mais la dénomination d'Ysle de Bordot impose 
l’idée que quelque Européen s’y est rendu ou plutôt a pris le cap Au Lest (appelé 
sur nos cartes cap Ouest ou cap à L’Ouest) pour la pointe d’une île. Les carto- 
graphes, en général, ne tenant compte que des données fournies par les décou- 
veurs officiels (ou quasi officiels) il n’est pas impossible que parfois ils aient pris 
certaines indications de ces nombreux pilotes normands, bretons, ou autres, 
dont les observations ne manquaient pas de valeur. Ce serait le cas de l’Ysle 
Bordot. 

Quoi qu'il en soit de ces conjectures et de bien d’autres, il reste pour le 
moment acquis que Jacques Cartier est le découvreur et le parrain de notre 
rivière Saguenay. 


LE SIEUR DE ROBERVAL AU SAGUENAY 


Au printemps de 1543, le Sieur de Roberval tentait à son tour le voyage au 
Saguenay. L’a-t-il réalisé? * 

__ A deux reprises dans le texte de sa relation, Roberval s’intitule pompeuse- 
ment: “Lieutenant du Roy dans les pays de Canada, Saguenay et Hochelaga,”’ 
alors que dans la relation de Cartier on le cite comme “Lieutenant et Gouverneur 
dans les pays de Canada et Hochelaga’”’ seulement (et Cartier comme ‘capitaine 
général des vaisseaux”). Il serait intéressant de voir qui a raison. Il suffirait. 
de consulter le texte de la Commission de Roberval, en date du 15 janvier 1541 

et qui n’est pas introuvable.* 


ec = | : 

Le titre qu’il se donne ne prouve pas que le Sieur de Roberval a trouvé 
le Saguenay; il peut bien n’indiquer autre chose que les espoirs. . . . . . 
ou les prétentions du “Lieutenant Général”. Ilest d’ailleurs dans le style un peu 


1 Ce qui expliquerait pourquoi en dépit des fameux Saults qui’ j été, Carti 
e qui ‘qu sfan S S qui l'ont toujours arrêté, Cart S ssuré. 
que le “‘vrai et plus seur chemin du royaume de Saguenay était encore POttawa oies 
2 ee Saguenay et le Bassin du Lac Saint-Jean,”’ p. 32. i 
3 On peut la trouver dans la Collection de manuscrits relatifs (à la No 
; Colle iscrits relat uvelle Fran 30- S 
Notes sur la Nouvelle France, de Harrisse, pp. 243-253. ist edranee 11, pb 30-36 er danellcs 
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hâbleur de la relation elle-même. Celle-ci ne dit-elle pas dès le second chapitre 
(après un récit très sommaire du trajet de la flottille jusqu’au cap Rouge seule- 
ment) “Ayant décrit le commencement, le milieu et la Jin du voyage que fit Mon- 
sieur de Roberval dans les pays de Canada, Hochelaga, Saguenay et autres pays 
dans les régions de l’ouest; il navigua si avant (comme il est dit dans d’autres 
mémoires) qu’il aborda enfin au pays susdit, accompagné de deux cents per- 
sonnes . . . . . . etc. . . . . . .”” Le susdit pays, où il installe ses deux 
cents personnes, Où il fait bâtir un joli Fort” “lequel est beau à voir et d'une grande 
force,” (sans dire que c’est en grande partie l'ouvrage de Cartier), c’est pourtant 
le Canada seulement. ; 

Il y a dans cette relation un chapitre exprès (le quatrième) sur le “Voyage 
de Monsieur Roberval de son Fort en Canada au Saguenay, le cing de juin 1543. 
Le voici: 

“Monsieur Roberval, Lieutenant général du roi dans les pays de Canada, 
Saguenay et Hochelaga, partit vers la dite province de Saguenay mardi, le 5e jour 
de juin 1543, après souper: il s'était embarqué avec tout ce qui était requis pour 
accomplir le dit voyage. Mais à cause de quelque chose qui survint, on resta dans 
la rade en face de la place ci-devant mentionnée; le mercredil vers 6 heures du 
matin, ont se mit en route, naviguant à rebours du courant. Pour ce voyage, l'équipe 
complète comprenait huit barques, tant grandes que petites, et soixante-dix per- 
sonnes, y compris le Général susdit. 

“Le Général laissa derrière lui à la dîte place et au Fort trente personnes, qui 
devaient rester là jusqu'à son reour du Saguenay, qu'il fixa d'avance au 1er de 
juillet, et à son défaut, (passé cette date) retourner en France. Et il ne laissa 
derrière lui que deux barques pour transporter ces trente personnes et le bagage 
qu’il y avait là tandis que lui demeurerait dans le pays. 

“Pour ce faire, il laissa comme son lieutenant un gentilhomme nommé Mon- 
sieur de Royèze, à qui il donna une commission, et enjoignit à tous les hommes de 
lui obéir et d’être aux ordres du dit lieutenant.’ 

‘Les vivres laissés pour leur subsistance jusqu'au premier jour de juillet furent 
reçus par le dit lieutenant Royèze.”? 

“Jeudi, le 1} de juin, Monsieur de l’Epinay, La Brosse, Monsieur Frète, 
Monsieur Longeval, et d’autres, quittèrent le Général, et laissant le voyage du 
Saguenay, s’en revinrent.” 

“IT faut noter qu'une barque a péri avec huit hommes qui se sont noyés: Mon- 
sieur de Noirefontaine était du nombre, ainsi qu'un nommé La Vasseur, de Con- 
stance.” 

“Jeudi, le 19 du dit mois de juin, revinrent de la part du Général, Monsieur 
de Villeneuve, Talebot et trois autres, apportant cent vingt livres de blé pris sur 
leurs provisions, et des lettres ordonnant (aux gens du Fort), de prolonger leur 
séjour jusqu’a la Sainte-M adeleine, qui se trouve le 22 de juillet.” 

La relation s’arréte la, brusquement. Le reste est perdu. C’est regrettable. 

Ce trop bref document nous révèle deux faits certains :— 

1° Le Sieur de Roberval a vraiment essayé d'atteindre le mystérieux roy- 
aume du Saguenay, qu'il incorporait d’avance 4 sa “‘Lieutenance Générale.” 

2° C’est la route de la rivière Ottawa (et non celle de la rivière Saguenay) 
qu'il a prise pour s’y rendre. L'expression naviguant contre le courant (“against 
the stream’’) le montre clairement. 

Quant à savoir jusqu'où il s’est rendu, la question reste entière, et il faut 
chercher ailleurs des indices capables d'appuyer une opinion ou de suggérer des 
conjectures. 

Le Sieur de Roberval rentre dans l’ombre après son retour du Canada. 
Mais cette retraite—fut-elle une disgrâce—n’indique rien en la matière qui nous 
occupe. En effet, s’il s'était rendu aux sources de l'Outaouais, où même à la 
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“Mer Douce” (lac Huron), sa déconvenue en constatant l’absence des merveilles 
et des richesses qu’on se berçait de trouver au Saguenay eût été plus humiliante 
peut-être que le regret de n’avoir pas pu s’y rendre, D'ailleurs l'échec de l entre- 
prise de colonisation qu'il conduisait, et qu’il a évidemment sacrifiée à son 
rêve de découverte, suffirait pour expliquer cette retraite, si on tenait absolu- 
ment à y voir une conséquence de son aventure au Canada. 

Je trouverais plus expressif le silence qui couvre ce voyage de découverte. 
Roberval eût-il (à ses dépens) reconnu que le fameux “royaume” et ses ‘‘mer- 
veilles” supposées n’était que la forêt giboyeuse, sans plus, il se serait empressé, 
j'imagine, de démolir les légendes trop naïvement acceptées par Cartier. Il eut 
été bien aise de faire retomber ainsi sur le Capitaine, pour qui il a une visible 
antipathie, une partie des responsabilités de son échec au Cap Rouge. D'autre 
part, (on l’a vu plus haut) tous ceux qui s'occupent du Canada en général et du 
Saguenay, en particulier, Jacques Cartier en tête, continuent d’en parler comme 
si l'expédition de M. de Roberval n'avait apporté aucun nouveau renseigne- 
ment. Ce fait est d'autant plus significatif que probablement Cartier lui-même 
est venu rapatrier Roberval et ses gens à leur retour . . . . . . ‘du Saguenay.” 
Jean Fonteneau, dit Alfonse, ami et compagnon de M. de Roberval, publiait le 24 
mai 1544 une Cosmographie Universelle: il y décrit le fleuve Saint-Laurent et 
la rivière du Saguenay, mais ne dit pas un mot du prétendu royaume. La dé- 
couverte de ce pays intéressait trop de gens pour qu’elle put se faire sans 
produire d’écho. 

Je connais deux cartes qui peuvent nous révéler quelque chose sur le voyage 
de M. de Roberval au Saguenay. La plus précise est la Planisphère de l’abbé 
Pierre Desceliers, de 1550; l’autre est la Mappemonde de 1546, du même 
auteur. 

En traçant celle-ci, le cartographe semble avoir été fort embarrassé avec 
l'histoire de ce voyage. Il savait déjà (au moins par les relevés de Jacques 
Cartier—nous avons une carte de 1536) que le royaume du Saguenay devait 
occuper la hauteur des terres sur la rive gauche du Saint-Laurent. Aussi ins- 
erit-il “LE SAGNAY” (en majuscules) vers les sources du Saint-Maurice, et un 
peu plus loin une scène saguenayenne digne de la légende qui l’inspire.! Il 
connait aussi le tracé du Saint-Laurent et de ses principaux affluents jusqu’à 
l'Outaouais, et il situe assez exactement les lieux mentionnés par les découvreurs. 
Mais évidemment la situation de la rimière du Saguenay le déroute parce qu'il 
a l’idée que c’est par là que Cartier et Roberval ont cherché à se rendre au 
royaume du Saguenay, et que, par ailleurs, il a vu que la route suivie par les 
explorateurs se trouve au-delà de Canada (Québec, leur point de départ) et de 
Hochelaga. Il résout donc le problème comme ceci: Il plante sur la rive sud 
de la dite rivière un beau militaire en cuirasse et en casque à panache, avec 
toute une compagnie de soldats, montant vers “LE SAGNAY”: au pied du 
brillant capitaine, on lit: “Monsr. de Roberval” Puis, pour raccorder 
sa carte avec les relations de voyages, il marque de nouveau “OCHELAGA” 
au nord de la rivière Saguenay et de nouveau “CANADA” vers le bas 
du fleuve. 

: Mais le consciencieux cartographe s’est renseigné. Sa Planisphère de 1550 
détruit l’équivoque de la carte précédente. On y trouve indiquée la bourgade 
de Putonaguy, dont parle le récit de Cartier, prés du confluent du Saint-Laurent 
et de POutaouais, et sur la rive droite de l'Outaouais se trouvent ces mots: 

Jusques icy a esté Monsr de roberval.” Je remarque de plus que la route de 





1 Je m’ét »M. B. Sulte n’ait pas fai i ; ran 4 A 

me étonne que M. B Sulte n'ait pas fait mention de cette scène dans l'étude de cette carte qu'il 
publiait en 1912 (Bulletin de la Société Géographique de Québec, Sept.-Oct., 1912, p. 296) 
| nie or à Dud ept.-Oct., 1912, p. 296). 

' On voit, parmi les poe un personnage d’apparence prestigieuse assis sur un trone informe; six individus 

à genoux, par groupes de deux, l’entourent avec toutes les marques d’une profonde vénération: les deux 

lon; } 


a sont en face lui baisent les pieds; le dieu tient ses deux bras étendus en un geste tutélaire au-dessous de 
eurs têtes. 
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YOutaouais conduit aw pays des “Pyméons,” alors que “LE SAGNE” est placé 
aux sources de la rivière de “SAGNAY” (entre l''OCHELAGA” et le “CAN- 
ADA”) et que le personnage qui s'y trouve est Jacques Cartier. 

Et je crois ces dernières indications suffisantes pour conclure—en attendant 
des preuves plus positives—que l'expédition de M. de Roberval à la recherche 
du Saguenay n'a guère pénétré plus loin que celle de Cartier en 1541, et n’a rien 
révélé de plus au sujet du “royaume” et du chemin pour s’y rendre, 











CHAPEL, OLD CEMETERY AND BAY, TApoussAc, Que. 


SIR JAMES DOUGLAS, FUR-TRADER AND GOVERNOR 
By W. N. S4GE 


One hundred and six years ago, on May 7, 1819, the brig Matthews, of 
which Matthew Steele was master, might have been seen dropping down the 
Mersey on an ebb tide. Among the passengers on deck was a tall, dark-com- 
plectioned, rather striking looking youth of about sixteen years who was on 
his way to America to join the service of the North West Company. This was 
James Douglas, who in after years was destined to become Chief Factor James 
Douglas of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to retire from the offices of Governor 
of Vancouver Island and of British Columbia as Sir James Douglas, K.C.B. At 
that moment, we can imagaine, he was thinking more of the home and parents 
he had just left than he was of the honours which might await him in America. 
The way to those honours was to be long and tedious. 

Most authors have claimed that James Douglas was born either in Demer- 
ara, British Guiana, or in the island of Jamaica, in the year 1803. The year is 
correct, but the place of birth is not. According to information received from 
the two surviving daughters of Sir James and Lady Douglas, their father was 
born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, on June 5, 1803. His father was John Douglas, 
and his mother before her marriage was a Miss Ritchie. Douglas’s father 
owned sugar estates in Demerara, and some of the family seem to have lived in 
that colony. James Douglas was educated at a school in the town of Lanark, 
and according to a letter written in 1867, while there boarded with a Mrs. 
Glendinning. He also received a sound training in the French language, his tutor 
being an émigré who had fled from his country at the time of the great Revolution, 

17738—4 
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In 1819, when not quite sixteen, James Douglas entered the service of the 
North West Company and left England on board the Matthews. He reached 
Quebec on June 25, and proceeded to Montreal. At Lachine he embarked in 
one of the North West Company’s canoes for Fort William, where he arrived on 
August 6. He remained at the depot of the Nor-Westers until the following 
summer, accustoming himself in the ways of the fur trade. Since Fort William 
had recently witnessed stirring scenes when Lord Selkirk and his men had 
captured the post, we may be sure that young Douglas soon imbibed much of 
the “Ancient North West Spirit” and learned to regard all Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s employees as his natural enemies. 

It was the custom of the North West Company to send its young appren- 
tices far into the interior so that they might receive a thorough training in the 
methods of the trade. James Douglas, accordingly, was ordered to Fort Isle a 
la Crosse, in what is now northwestern Saskatchewan. He was fortunate im 
being sent to Isle A la Crosse, which was one of the most important posts on the 
Churchill or English river and was on the main route to the Athabaska country. 
Sometime in the summer of 1820 young Douglas started west, apparently with 
the English River Brigade, and made the long journey by way of lake Winnipeg, 
Cumberland House, and the Churchill river to Fort Isle a la Crosse. The 
journey up the Churchill was usually performed in boats built for the purpose, 
for its rocky bed requires numerous portages, and much of the way the 
voyageurs had to “track”? the boats up the river, a terrible and gruelling 
proceeding. 

Douglas remained at Fort Isle A la Crosse for five years until he was trans- 
ferred to New Caledonia. We know little of him durimg this period, except that 
soon after his arrival he got into a fight with a certain Pat Cunningham of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. We are not told who was the victor, but the incident 
shows that young Douglas was a thorough-going Nor-Wester who was ready to 
uphold the honour of the Canadian company at all costs. But the union of the 
companies in 1821 ended the faction fights, and Douglas automatically entered 
the service of the reorganized Hudson’s Bay Company, with which he was to 
remain connected until 1858. From a few scraps of paper which are preserved 
in the Archives of British Columbia it is evident that James Douglas during 
this period was attempting to complete his hterary education. He was writing 
little essays, immature and rather puerile it must be confessed, on subjects 
which interested him. His longest production was on the natives of the territory 
around Isle 4 la Crosse, an indication that the boy was training himself in the 
art of close observation. All through his later life he was noted for his attention 
to detail, and his punctilious use of language. There is a family tradition that 
he brought books with him from Scotland and studied them assiduously. 

In 1825 Douglas was ordered to New Caledonia, and in April left Isle A la 
Crosse to go over Methye Portage to Athabaska river and lake Athabaska. 
He spent some time at Fort Chipewyan, that northern capital of the fur trade, 
and then in the autumn ascended Peace river, crossed the great barrier of the 
Rocky mountains, and arrived at Fort McLeod on McLeod lake, New Caledonia, 
on November 9, 1825. Shortly after that he went over the rough eighty mile 
portage to Fort St. James on Stuart lake, the centre of the New Caledonian fur 
trade. Fort St. James was then in charge of Chief Factor William Connolly, 
who was later to become Douglas’s father-in-law. ; 

It has seemed useful to give this detailed statement of the early days of 
James Douglas in the fur trade, for in the past widely differing accounts have 
been written of his early career. Some have claimed that he was sent to the 
Athabaska country, others that Dr. John McLoughlin brought him west when 
he came overland in 1824 to take charge of the fur trade of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company west of the Rocky mountains. According to this version Douglas 
came to the Columbia with McLoughlin and was later sent to New Caledonia . 
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From Douglas’s own summary of his early life recorded in his handwriting in 
an old account book which he kept in New Caledonia, it is evident that he came 
to McLeod lake from Isle à la Crosse by way of lake Athabaska and Peace 
river, 

From Fort St. James every spring the Brigade went down to the depot of 
the company on the Columbia river. Fort Vancouver, now Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A., was founded in 1825 as the capital of the Columbia Department, 
which included all the territory west of the Rocky mountains from California 
to Alaska. There Chief Factor Dr. John McLoughlin reigned supreme. To 
Fort Vancouver the Brigade of 1826 made its ¥ vay. James Douglas accompanied 
the boats, which were under the charge of Chief Factor William Connolly. The 
Brigade left Fort St. James on May 5, and travelled by way of Stuart river and 
the Nechako river to Fort George, situated at the confluence of the Nechako 
and Fraser rivers, and then down the Fraser to Alexandria. At Fort Alexandria 
the boats were exchanged for horses and the Brigade proceeded overland to 
Kamloops and on, skirting lake Okanogan, to Fort Okanogan at the junction of 
the Okanogan and Columbia rivers. At Fort Okanogan, where the travellers 
found John Work and his men waiting for them, the horses were turned loose to 
graze, and the rest of the journey to Fort Vancouver was by boat. 

The New Caledonia Brigade remained three weeks at Fort Vancouver and 
then started once more for the interior on July 4, 1826. On the return journey 
Douglas left the boats at Fort Walla Walla and proceeded with a party headed 
by John Work overland up the Snake river. The object of this mission was to 
procure horses for the pack trains. The Indians parted with seventy-nine 
animals, but the traders’ supply of blankets and beads ran out and the natives 
were not attracted by blue cloth. Douglas and his men left Work and his 
party at Spokane House and proceeded overland to Fort Okanogan, where 
Connolly was waiting for them. From Fort Okanogan the pack trains went 
north to Kamloops and to Alexandria. The Brigade was back again at Fort 
St. James sometime in September. 

Douglas seems to have found varied employment at Fort St. James. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1827-28 he was engaged in superintending the new fishery at 
Yohogh or Petit Lac, a short distance from the fort. Whitefish formed a staple 
part of the diet of the inhabitants of Fort St. James, as it had also at Fort Isle 
& la Crosse, and an adequate supply was essential. Douglas seems to have 
done some exploring, but most of his time was spent at or near the fort. Romance 
was now entering his life, for he wooed and won Amelia Connolly, the Chief 
Factor’s daughter. They were married, apparently according to the ceremony 
known as the “custom of the country,” on April 27, 1828. During the same 
year two other important events took place. In August Douglas was nearly 
killed during a tumult with the Indians, but was rescued by his wife and by the 
wife of the interpreter at the fort. Father Morice is of the opinion that it was 
the old Indian chief *>Kwah who was really responsible for saving Douglas’s life 
on this occasion, but so many versions of the affair exist that it is difficult to 
ascertain the facts. Certain it is that Douglas did not come well out of the 
affray, for which he must be held the most to blame. But his prestige among 
the Indians was somewhat restored by the arrival in September of Governor 
George Simpson of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who was on his second voyage 
from Hudson bay to the Columbia. Connolly was away with the Brigade and it 
fell to the lot of Douglas to welcome Governor Simpson. It was a most imposing 
occasion, the full force of which was not lost upon the rather hostile natives. 
Father Morice claims that it was on account of his difficulties with the Indians 
that Douglas was transferred to the Columbia in 1830. There were other 
causes, chief among which is to be reckoned the retirement of Edward Erma- 
tinger from his position of trust at Fort Vancouver. 
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From 1830 to 1849 James Douglas was at Fort Vancouver, where Mc- 
Loughlin had now started a large farm, including an orchard of various 
fruits. He went there a clerk and left as Chief Factor in charge of the fur trade 
west of the mountains. Fort Vancouver, therefore, played a great part in the 
development of the future Governor of Vancouver Island and British Columbia. 
Douglas was now brought into close personal touch with Dr. John McLoughlin, 
that Canadian of Scottish-Irish extraction, who ruled the Columbia Department 
as a benevolent despot from 1824 to 1846. McLoughlin, who is revered as the 
“Father of Oregon,” was a remarkable man. His empire was the Columbia 
Department, which as a result of the treaty of 1818, was then held jointly by 
Great Britain and the United States. McLoughlin upheld British interests, 
but was scrupulously fair to the Americans. He was a keen judge of men, and 
from the first seems to have recognized Douglas’s abilities. McLoughlin and 
Douglas were opposites, the Old Doctor being frank and open, whereas Douglas 
was stiff and formal, but both were shrewd business men. McLoughlin came to 
depend on Douglas more and more and his confidence was not misplaced. 


On at least three occasions Douglas accompanied the annual Express which 
left Fort Vancouver in March and usually reached York Factory in June. This 
Express carried out the official books and papers from Fort Vancouver and 
brought back letters and orders from the Council of the Northern Department 
of Rupert’s Land, which met annually to settle the affairs of the fur trade. 
Douglas was accountant at Fort Vancouver and so was the logical man to 
despatch “with the books.” It was a long and hazardous journey up the Col- 
umbia, across the Athabaska pass, down the Athabaska, overland to Edmonton, 
down the Saskatchewan to lake Winnipeg and thence by way of Norway House 
and Oxford House, down Hayes river, to York Factory. The voyage to the 
Factory and back usually occupied from March to November. 

Douglas’s journal for his trip with the 1835 Express is in the Archives of 
British Columbia. It is written in pencil and is sometimes illegible, but it gives 
a detailed account of his movements. On this occasion he did not go direct to 
York Factory. He had been invited to attend the Council of the Northern De- 
partment of Rupert’s Land which that year was meeting at Fort Garry in the 
Red River Settlement. Douglas was now at the age of thirty-two to receive his 
commission as Chief Trader. There were then two classes of commissioned 
officers in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, the Chief Traders and the 
Chief Factors. Both classes were entitled to a share or shares in the profits of 
the company. A Chief Trader held one eighty-fifth share, a Chief Factor two 
eighty-fifth shares. The amounts varied from year to year, according to the 
price of beaver, but in average years a Chief Trader obtained from £200 to £300. 
Douglas was now to be admitted to the lower rank of the aristocracy of the 
fur trade. He left the Express at Carleton House on the Saskatchewan and 
went overland with a party by way of Fort Pelly to Fort Garry, or the ‘“‘Stone 
Fort” as it was termed by the fur traders. On June 3, 1835, James Douglas 
received his Chief Trader’s commission. 

After a short sojourn at Fort Garry, during which he attended the Council, 
Douglas made his way across lake Winnipeg to Norway House and thence to 
York Factory. In July he returned with the Express which arrived at Fort 
Vancouver early in November. He had covered a distance of about six thousand 
miles, in boats, canoes, on horseback, and even on snow shoes, when crossing 


the Rocky mountains. But he probably thought little of it. It was all part of 
the fur trader’s life. 


For five years Douglas remained a Chief Trader, his headquarters being 
as before, Fort Vancouver. In 1839 Dr. McLoughlin went to England and 
Douglas was left in charge of the depot. He was also responsible for the shipping 
on the Pacific coast, including oversight over the ss. Beaver, the first steamship 
on the north Pacific. This well-known vessel was built in England, came out 
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to the Columbia in that year as a sailing ship, was converted into a steamship, 
and began her long career up and down the coast in 1836. In 1888 the old 
Beaver, long out of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, was wrecked off 
Prospect Point, Stanley Park, Vancouver, B.C. <A tablet to her memory was 
unveiled on May 7, 1925, by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada. 

_The Beaver carried James Douglas on many important occasions. In 1840 
he journeyed on her to Sitka, Alaska, on a mission to confer with Governor 
Etholine of the Russian American Company concerning the cession to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company of the fur trade on the Alaskan coast. She conveyed 
Governor Simpson, with Douglas as a member of his party to Sitka and back 
in 1841. It was from the Beaver that Douglas landed when he founded the new 
depot of the company on Vancouver Island, Fort Victoria, in 1843. In 1858 
when Douglas was inaugurated as Governor of Vancouver Island at Fort Lang- 
ley, the Beaver was present to fire a salute. 

James Douglas became a Chief Factor in 1840 and took his place among the 
lords of the fur trade. By this time the Oregon Question was looming large 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company was aware that a settlement of the boundary 
would, in all probability, occur, which would leave the Columbia river in Ameri- 
can hands. In 1842 Douglas was commissioned to seek a suitable site for a new 
depot on the southern coast of Vancouver island. He chose a spot bearing the 
native name of Camosun, or as he termed it, ‘““Camosack.” There, in 1843, 
Fort Victoria was built. In the same year the Americans on the Columbia set 
up a Provisional Government, ‘‘until such time as the United States of America 
extend their jurisdiction over us.” Dr. McLoughlin, who was on bad terms 
with Sir George Simpson, the Governor-in-Chief of the company, tendered his 
resignation to take effect in 1846. In the same year the Oregon Treaty was 
signed and the boundary settled. James Douglas and Peter Skene Ogden took 
charge of the Columbia Department. In 1849 the depot of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was moved to Fort Victoria. 

In that year the company obtained a Royal Charter of Grant for Van- 
couver Island, on condition that it brought out colonists. A Royal Governor, 
Richard Blanshard, an estimable English barrister, was sent out to administer 
the affairs of the infant colony. When he arrived in March, 1850, he found that 
the colony existed in name only that and the real ruler of Vancouver Island 
was James Douglas. In 1851 after much controversy Blanshard retired, with 
only his dignity as recompense, to England and James Douglas was appointed 
Governor. 

The new colony did not progress, for it was not intended to do so. There 
was only one genuine colonist and he soon left in disgust. The price charged for 
land was one pound per acre at a time when land was free in Oregon. Coal 
was discovered and important mines were opened at Nanaimo. Douglas governed 
the colony with the assistance of a small nominated Council, made up of men 
who either were, or had been, connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
In 1856, at the command of the British Colonial Office, a House of Assembly 
was inaugurated. These seven elected members, headed by the Honourable 
Dr. John Sebastian Helmcken, son-in-law of James Douglas, composed the first 
representative body established in Canada west of the Great Lakes. The first 
Chief Justice of Vancouver Island was the Honourable David Cameron, brother- 
in-law of Governor Douglas. This period of the history of Vancouver Island 
has been well termed the rule of the ‘“‘Family-Company-Compact.”’ 

But in 1858 gold was discovered in paying quantities in Fraser river, and 
the whole situation changed immediately. There had already been gold dis- 
coveries in the Queen Charlotte islands, but they had not been more than a 
“flash in the pan.” Now a gold rush started in earnest. Within a few months 
30,000 miners had arrived. Although, technically, Douglas’s commission as 
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Governor of Vancouver Island did not extend to the mainland, as Chief Factor 
he had control of the fur trade west of the Rocky mountains. But Douglas was 
not ready to let technicalities interfere with the maintenance of law and order 
in the gold camps and he immediately took steps to control the situation. The 
British Government acted quickly and on August 2, 1858, the gold colony of 
British Columbia was formed by Act of the Imperial Parliament. Douglas 
was offered the governorship on condition that he relinquish all connections 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company and its adjunct the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company. He accepted the conditions and on November 19, 1858, was sworn 
in at Fort Langley, British Columbia. 

From 1858 to 1864 James Douglas ruled the two colonies. In British 
Columbia he was practically a despot. There was no Assembly and no Legis- 
lative Council until the year he retired. From Victoria and elsewhere, Douglas 
issued ‘‘Proclamations having the force of Law,” by which the mainland colony 
was governed. Of course, Douglas was accountable for his actions to the British 
Colonial Office, but he was, in the main, granted a free hand. The chief stipula- 
tion that the Secretaries of State for the Colonies made was that the new colony 
was to be self-supporting and was not to be heavily subsidized from the British 
Exchequer. A detachment of Royal Engineers under Colonel Moody was sent 
out by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, then Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Moody selected a wonderful site for the capital at New Westminster, where 
amidst the stumps a town steadily took form. The Governor and most of the 
officials of British Columbia resided in Victoria, Vancouver Island, until com- 
plaints from the mainland colony caused the British authorities to order Douglas 
to send the ‘“‘truant officials’ to New Westminster. Even then some of them 
remained in Victoria to be near the Governor. 

Vancouver Island progressed slowly but steadily during the period of joint 
rule. Victoria profited much from the mining, especially after the discovery 
of the Cariboo gold fields in the early 1860’s. There was an ever growing demand 
for responsible government, but on the whole the people were satisfied with the 
administration of Governor Douglas. Douglas’s chief opponent was the rather 
erratic but able Amor De Cosmos, who had been born as William Alexander 
Smith at Windsor, Nova Scotia. On the mainland the demand for representa- 
tive government rose higher and higher, headed by the Honourable John Robson, 
then editor of the New Westminster British Columbian. A Legislative Council, 
two-thirds appointed, one-third elected, was finally set up in 1864. 

Douglas was noted for his road building. It was essential that proper 
means of communication be opened from the seacoast to the interior. After 
the rich mines of the Cariboo were discovered this necessity was greater than 
ever. Douglas tackled his problem bravely and with the assistance of the 
Royal Engineers and private contractors planned and constructed the great 
Cariboo Wagon Road from Yale on Fraser river to Barkerville, the capital of 
Cariboo. It was a grand achievement. An alternative route by way of Har- 
rison lake to Lillooet on Fraser river, the so-called Douglas-Lillooet route, was 
already in existence, and the two roads met at Clinton. Douglas even planned 
a road to connect British Columbia with the Red River Settlement. He took up 
the matter with the British Government in 1863, but nothing came of it. 


_ In 1864 Douglas retired from both governorships and went on a long planned 
trip to Europe. He returned in 1865 and settled down quietly in Victoria 
where he lived until his death in 1877. ‘ : 

The career of James Douglas was in its way rather remarkable. He was a 
fur Date ve through tau Oreste circumstances became a Colonial Governor 
But he did not resemble in his training reat “pr . nee 
A pare eaar rtamar à Sone ioe are at proconsuls,”’ the British 

; al Gove S, Ke Sir George Grey spent their lives in administerine 
the affairs of one colony after another. When he became Governor Douglas 
knew little about Colonial administration. But new. È 

he knew the country and 
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understood the natives. He was very successful in his handling of the miners 
who early learned to respect him. In the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
James Douglas had received a training which enabled him to grapple with the 
difficult situation he faced in 1858. He had learned, as a youth, to obey. In 
one of his letters he states that “Obedience is the very first and most important 
of our duties, like the A. B. C. in literature the groundwork of all our acquisitions 
and in fact the great principle which all persons entering the service should be 
taught to revere.’ As a result, later in life, he was able to command and to 
enforce obedience. Only once in his career as Governor did James Douglas play 
any part in international politics. This was in connection with the San Juan 
dispute, and then, on the whole, he kept his head under very trying cireum- 
stances. But he had not a free hand, especially after the arrival of Admiral 
Baynes, the commander of the British Pacific Fleet. 

Bu James Douglas was by nature an autocrat. He did not approve of 
democracy, and could never have accepted the role of a limited monarch. He 
belongs to the school of ‘‘Old Colonial Governors.” He could not have held 
office with any degree of comfort after the commencement of responsible govern- 
ment. 


None the less Governor Douglas did much for British Columbia. He 
guided the colonies through their critical formative period and bridged the gap 
between the fur trade and responsible government. The following tribute taken 
from the Victoria British Colonist for August 4, 1877, two days after his death 
shows that the people of British Columbia appreciated what he had done for 
them :— 

“No history of the Province can be written without Sir James Douglas 
forming the central figure around which will cluster the stirring events 
that have marked the advance of the Province from a fur-hunting preserve 
for nomadic tribes to a progressive country of civilized beings, under the 
protection of the British flag and enjoying a stable and settled form of 
Government. ‘There were giants in those days’—the days when a country 
had to be created out of crude materials. Other, and honourable names, 
are associated with the early history of the Province and enrolled on the 
scroll of fame; but high above them all, shining with a lustre that time 
can never dim, is recorded the name of James Douglas.” 


DURHAM AND THE IDEA OF A FEDERAL UNION OF BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA 


By K.G, [Rorrer 


Lord Durham came to Canada in 1838 as High Commissioner and Governor 
General of all the British North American Provinces,! and although the special 
oceasion for his appointment was the crisis in the Canadas he was instructed 
to base his recommendations for the future upon the needs of the entire group.” 
The idea of a possible federal solution so far as the Canadas were concerned 
was mentioned by Glenelg on the very day of Durham’s appointment, in the 
first despatch in regard to his mission. It might well be considered, Glenelg 
suggested, whether the establishment of a “joint legislative authority for the 
two Canadas, with the preservation of separate provincial authorities to deal 


1 The final form of his commission was purposely so drawn as to avoid inclusion of the Hudson s Bay 
Territory.—Sir George Grey to Durham, 16 Jan., 1838, Canadian Archives, Durham Papers, Sec. I, Vol. 


Ip 0 : 2 eds ‘ ‘ : 
Pa Durham’s commission and instructions are printed in full in Calendar of the Durham Papers (Canadian 


Archives Report for 1923, Ottawa, 1924), pp. 19 ff. 
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with “all matters of exclusively domestic concern” might not satisfactorily: 
solve their peculiar difficulties. Durham, should that be his opinion, would 
“have further to consider what should be the nature and limits of such authority, 
and all the particulars which ought to be comprehended in any scheme for its 
establishment.””# 

The idea of a larger federal union including the other provinces was also 
in the air. It had been broached by a number of colonials in years gone by, 
and more recently it had been suggested in Parliament during debates on the 
Canadian situation. The first, apparently, to have brought it forward in this 
connection, was J. A. Roebuck, who had been educated in Canada, who was 
now a prominent member of the group of ‘‘Friends of Canada,” and who for 
some years had been active as agent of the Assembly of Lower Canada. Just 
at this juncture he was not in Parliament, but he managed to obtain a hearing 
both at the bar of the House of Commons (22nd January) and at the bar of the 
House of Lords (5th February), to protest against the drastic bill which had 
been introduced to suspend the constitution of Lower Canada and give virtually 
dictatorial powers to the Governor-General. In the second of these speeches, 
he renewed his former suggestion for a federative union of all the provinces.4 

During these days Durham was assiduously studying the British-American 
problem. Not unnaturally it occurred to him that he might with considerable 
profit avail himself of the assistance of the well-informed and fertile-minded 
if somewhat erratic Roebuck. To use him or to adopt his ideas might, moreover, 
conciliate some of the most inconveniently hostile opinion among the English 
radicals. He did not know the gentleman, but one of their mutual radical 
friends’ dropped a hint to Roebuck that Durham would be glad to see him and 
receive any information he might care to give. Roebuck was mistrustful and 
coy, and only consented to the interview upon receiving a direct invitation 
through Charles Buller, whom Durham had already attached to his staff, to 


the effect that his lordship “was exceedingly anxious to see. . . . . . (him), 
in order to ascertain the views and wishes of those whom. . . . . . (he) had 


so long represented in England.” When Durham, at the interview, proposed 
that he become a secret agent for him on the American border of Canada, Roe- 
buck rather resentfully rejected the suggestion, but for the sake of his Canadian 
clients he nevertheless consented to talk over the colonial problem which was 
facing the new Governor General. He explained his views in detail, was asked 
if he would put them on paper, and at once went home and did so. If his later 
account of the incident is to be trusted he was already suspicious of Durham’s 
motives, believing him to be interested merely in carving for himself an illustrious 
personal career. He professed to believe that Durham gave approval of his 
scheme and assurance of “his determination to propose it for adoption” because 
it was “‘so likely to throw a sort of éclat upon him who should really sueceed in 
executing it.” At any rate Roebuck thought the prospect sufficiently promising 
to warrant his preparing the requested memorandum. He was unwilling, how- 
ever, to entrust the original paper permanently to Durham, and at his request 
it was returned to him after a copy had been taken.? Eleven years later he pub- 
lished the memorandum, together with an embittered account of the interview 
in his work on The Colonies of England: a Plan for the Government of Some Dons 
of our Colonial Possessions (London, 1849). 


§ Glenelg to Durham, 20 Jan., 1838, printed in full in Sir C. P. Lueas ; *s F 

Aÿere ne se America (3 vols., Oxford, 1912), vol. III D. 309. RP RER 
. Bradshaw, Self-Government in Canada and How It Was Achieved: the Story of Tor 7 ’s 2 

Cee cn ere as Achieved: the Story of Lord Durham’s Repor 

5 ee D. ve Molesworth and Hume. 

6 J. A. Roebuck, The Colonies of England: A Plan for the Government of Some ti OC ; 
Pec aa Osa. an for the Government of Some Portion of Our Colonial 

7 Ibid., p. 192. 

$ Ibid., pp. 193 ff. He had endorsed the paper: ‘‘Mem. Written for Lord Durham, just before he went 


to Canada, by J. A. R.'' Bradshaw . ci for : de a 
Poe ee Ne radshaw, 0p. cit., pp. 17 ff., recounts the episode and sketches and discusses 
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What use did Durham make of Roebuck’s plan? Charles Buller; in his 
Sketch of Durham s Mission,” tells that “Durham, before leaving England, had, 
with a view principally to having some definite subject of discussion with the 
persons whom he might consult in the Province, prepared the outline of a plan 
for the future government. The preparation apparently, and naturally, 
consisted largely of the appropriation of Roebuck’s plan. In the Durham 
Papers at the Canadian Archives are two plans, or rather a plan and an accom- 
panying summary. I am indebted to Professor New, whose life of Durham is 
being awaited with so much interest, for calling my attention to the probable 
identity of this plan and the copy taken of Roebuck’s memorandum. Appar- 
ently Durham was sufficiently impressed with the main features of the scheme 
to feel it unnecessary to go further into that phase of his problem until he should 
have opportunity to study it.on the ground. As a basis for discussion there, 
Roebuck’s plan would serve admirably. 

In its original form, however, the memorandum had one drawback for such 
use: its description of a frame of government for British North America was 
interspersed with a number of copious ‘general remarks”? which for the most 
part supplied little illumination and rather were liable to conceal in a quick 
survey the main features of the plan. Parts of the description, also, would bear 
condensation. Accordingly, probably at an early date, there was prepared 
by some person the careful summary which accompanies the plan in the Durham 
Papers and of which a digest is given in the Calendar of the Durham Papers 
published in the Archives Report for 1923.1. Strictly speaking the so-called 
“summary” is more than that. It contains some material not in the original. 
And not only are certain points elaborated, but in a few particulars there is a 
discrepancy between the two schemes, sometimes probably accidental but 
certainly in at least two or three instances intentional. The nature of the 
proposals contained in plan and “summary” will become sufficiently clear in 
connection with a consideration of the use which Durham made of them. That 
use was notable. They furnished the starting-point of his discussions in the 
provinces, both with governmental delegations and with private persons. 

Among the Lieutenant-Governors the first with whom he talked over his 
problem was Sir John Harvey of New Brunswick, who followed up a cordial 
correspondence with the new Governor General by hurrying to Quebec at the 
earliest opportunity to confer with him about the current difficulties on the 
Maine and New Brunswick frontier and also to offer any information which 
might be desired. Durham took advantage of the opportunity to raise the 
question of the desirability of bringing all the provinces together in a federal 
union. In order that Harvey might the better give a matured opinion on the 
project he embodied it for him in a memorandum. By good fortune this docu- 
ment, in Durham’s hand, with pencilled marginal comments by Harvey, and with 
the latter’s endorsation, ‘“‘Confidential Paper placed in my hand by His ExY the 
Earl of Durham at Quebec 3d July 1838. Answered Augt 17th,” is preserved 
in a volume of Harvey correspondence at the Archives.” 

The contents of this document, which runs to something over 1,500 words, 
have a large interest in themselves, and more when compared with Roebuck’s 
plan and the ‘‘summary” already mentioned. Its correspondence with some- 
times one of those and sometimes the other, not only in general form but often 
in phrasing, is such as to make it quite apparent that Durham when writing it 
had before him both the fuller plan and the ‘‘summary,” or if not both of those, 
then some other paper, not now available, embodying elements of each. Dur- 
ham, however, did not merely take from such documents the parts which would 


9 Durham Calendar, p. 357. The ‘‘Sketch” is printed in full in the Calendar, also in Lucas, op. cit., vol. 
III, pp. 336 ff. - 
10 Durham Papers, Sec. VI, vol. III, pp. 578 ff. 


11 Pp. 209 f. ; e 
12 Delancey-Robinson Collection, volume of ‘‘Harvey Miscellaneous Correspondence. Bradshaw, 


op. cit., p. 177, is evidently in error as to the time of Harvey’s visit to Quebec. 
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serve his purpose. He modified certain points and amplified others. He was 
no slavish user of other men’s ideas. He used them, but his own brilliant and 
constructive mind inevitably contributed its quota to the final result. The 
main features of the proposal thus drawn up for Harvey’s study may be briefly 
sketched. 

“The object,” it is stated at the beginning, ‘is to form a Government for 
British Colonies in North America, which, whilst it maintains the supremacy 
of the Mother Country, and protects the common interests of all the colonies, 
shall leave to each the arrangement of its own pecuhar affairs. To have any 
chance of success in this object, it is necessary to limit and control our views 
by what may be considered likely to be sanctioned and adopted at home.’ The 
arrangement contemplated is to apply in the first instance to the Canadas ‘‘and 
subsequently, at their option, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island, & Newfoundland.” 

The scheme is federal, with provincial governments to control local affairs 
or matters peculiar to each province and “‘such a general government for all 
the Provinces in British North America present or future as will control & 
regulate all such matters as may be common to all, or to some two or more of 
them.” It may be remarked that Durham’s mention of future provinces seems 
to belie the general opinion that his gaze never wandered west of the Great 
Lakes.® The supremacy of the Mother Country is to be maintained by Gov- 
ernors appointed by the Crown, one for each province and one for the general 
government, each to form an integral part of the legislature over which he 
presides and to have a veto upon all legislative acts. 

Each provincial government is to comprise a Governor, an Executive 
Council, and an Assembly. The Executive Council is to ‘‘consist of not more 
than five Councillors, all of whom shall be appointed by each successive Governor 
& removed by him (a specification in regard to appointments not found in 
Roebuck’s plan) & who shall have the right to revise... . . . but not 
reject’? measures sent from the Assembly. This provision for a single council, 
the most peculiar feature of Roebuck’s proposals, was due, of course, to the 
popular dissatisfaction of the day with the appointed legislative councils. In 
Roebuck’s opinion, at that period, elimination of the separate legislative councils 
seemed, if not preierable, at least more feasible“ than making them elective as 
was generally demanded. His limitation of the legislative function of the 
executive council to revision, and a single revision at that, ‘was intended,” he 
wrote later, “to conciliate the hostile feelings of that day.’”* Durham elaborates 
upon this limitation of the council’s legislative power by stating specifically 
that the Assembly may accept or reject as they please any alterations made by 
the Council and present a measure ‘‘to the Governor for Royal assent in such 
form as they may think fit.” The Assembly will also “control the whole Pro- 
vincial Revenue.”’ 

To the Provincial Legislature are left “all powers not expressly conferred 
upon the General Government or General Legislature.” The local government 
Is to be supreme in its own limits, so far as it shall not be controlled by the 
Government at home with which the Provincial Governor shall correspond 





15 Roebuck, in another part of his memorandum, op. cit., pp. 195 ff.. speaks silastic 
future development of the West. Lucas, op. cit., vol. Te 287, A a de Se ae 
the westward growth of the Dominion. But two reasons may be suggested. First: 4 ee = ee 
intentionally did not cover more than the existing provinces (See above note 1) Sec ee aunts 
west was much less in the lime-light than it came to be in the ’fifties, partly Pod oi © ie a d 
investigation of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and partly because of the push of the Montes of Ur ited 
States settlement towards the Red River country and British Columbia, and the resultant f eli me 
something must be done to prevent those regions from falling to the Republic Su/tant feeling that 

14 Cf. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 19. | à 

15 Later he advocated two elected houses in colonial legislatures, op. ci 2 + à ee 
of ee su Hed bee advocated by him in ihe Holts BUGS ne AR A ee 

s est se ‘le: tosfor 3 Qs es + É ie . 5* 

abs Oar oe cee g to Gosford, 31 Aug., 1837, printed in full in Durham Calendar, pp. 298, 300. 
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direct. Such correspondence as he may have with the General Government 
shall me merely for the latter’s information “but not for the purpose of the 
latter exercising any control.”” Roebuck, on the contrary, would have a similar 
limitation upon the local supremacy of the provincial government consist of 
control “by the powers of the general or federal government.” Durham makes 
clear the purpose in maintaining the direct relation between provincial and 
Imperial Government: he would preserve “the supremacy of the Crown of 
England as inviolate as at present.” 

“The General Government of the combined Provinces” will consist of a 
Governor General, an Executive Council, and an Assembly, corresponding 
closely to the similar organs in the provincial governments, also a Judiciary 
appointed jointly by the Governor General and the Legislative Assembly. The 
Assembly, assisted by the Supreme Court for matters of law, should try im- 
peachments of provincial officers and judges preferred by the local Assemblies, 
rather than leave such trial to the supreme court as suggested by Roebuck. 

In the troublesome matter of the election of the members of the General 
Assembly Durham follows Roebuck only in part. He would have five members 
named by each Provincial Assembly and “for (say) each 50,000 or 100,000 
Inhabitants an additional Member to be sent to the Assembly elected by the 
People in such manner as may be hereafter determined.” Roebuck suggested 
an additional member for each 50,000 population, but all to be chosen by the 
Provincial Assembles. While Roebuck suggested a decennial census as a 
basis of calculation, Durham prefers a quinquennial. The “summary” achieves 
in this whole matter a superficial simplicity by providing for ten members from 
each province, all chosen by their respective Assemblies. 

“The General Government (is) not to possess any power not expressly con- 
ferred on it, & its object is to settle affairs in which one or more combined 
Provinces have a common interest, & those only. But for this purpose (it is) 
to act by Officers of its own & not by those of the Provinces.”’ As to the difficult 
problem of the divisio nof powers between general and local governments, Durham 
is in substantial agreement with both Roebuck and the “summary,” though his 
treatment of matters to be brought under the control of the General Govern- 
ment is, like that in the ‘‘summary.” more comprehensive than Roebuck’s. 
He goes further than either in making specific provision that “the power of 
taxation (be given the General Government) for any matters placed under 

Gite) controls 2s 

The final section of the memorandum deals briefly with the Judiciary, 
which is ‘‘to be composed of a supreme Court of (say) 4 Judges” and such other 
courts and judges as might be found requisite, all to be “subject & subordinate 
to the Supreme Court.” The supreme court would try conflicts between the 
provinces or between a province and the general government, appeals “from the 
provinces & from the general inferior courts, treason, and “all offences against 
laws or matters made subject to the control of the General Government.” The 
judges would assist for matters of law at impeachments as already provided. 


Except where indication has been given to the contrary the ideas in this 
paper which Durham drafted were drawn from the documents at his elbow. 
It is evident that as yet he had seen no reason to depart extensively from the 
proposals on the subject of a general union for which he was indebted to Roebuck. 
But such a condition of affairs was not permanent. From the many to whom 
he explained the project he drew forth numerous different and conflicting ideas 
which led him before long to an active reconstruction of his own. 


17 Before Durham’s time it was not the practice for the Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governors 
to carry on an official correspondence with one another.—Glenelg to Durham, 3 Apr., 1838, Lucas, op. cit., 
rol. LIL, p. 313. ; | | 
Ti slightness of Roebuck’s attention to this problem of the allocation of powers, particularly in 
regard to finance, is notable, cf. Bradshaw, op. cit. p. 20. 
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Harvey took the paper home to Fredericton and in the course of time 
prepared a confidential memorandum concerning it which he sent to Durham, 
not, however, until the middle of August, as he felt “it right,” he wrote, “to 
delay. . . . . . observations upon the Paper. . . . . . for a time Sufficient 
to confer upon them a value to which they could not have been entitled, if they 
had heen offered at an earlier Period.” Discussing the pros and cons of abolish- 
ing the local Legislative Councils, Harvey grants ‘that much of the incon- 
veniences, embarrassments & difleulties which have occurred in the B. N. 
American Colonies, have arisen from the frequent collisions’? between these 
councils and the local assemblies, and that “their extinction might aA 
generally be regarded with satisfaction.”” But in New Brunswick, he points out, 
the Legislative Council is so liberal in its opinions and so ready to co-operate 
with the Assembly in reform measures that it ‘“‘deservedly holds so respectable 
a place in the Confidence & good opinion of the People at large, as might 
A lead them to withhold their concurrence, AT PRESENT, in any 
measure of which the effect would be to dissolve the Council.” Moreover, the 
people of the Lower Provinces are decidedly indisposed ‘‘to connect themselves 
in any way with the French Population of Lower Canada’’—a feeling, it may be 
supposed, augmented greatly if indeed not largely aroused by the disturbances 
which had just taken place. Also the New Brunswick Assembly having recently 
acquired full control of the provincial revenues in return for a civil list would 
naturally be disinclined to surrender any of their new privilege to a body in 
which the representatives of the province would be only a small minority. 
Harvey’s consideration of the whole subject leads him to offer as his opinion 
that ‘‘the proposed Plan. . . . . . should be first tried in the Canadas (where 
indeed (he believes) its application is indispensible for the adjustment of the 
distracted State of Things).” He holds out the hope, however, that if the way 
should be left open for the other provinces “‘to join the Confederation, whenever 
they become sufficiently Sensible of its benefits,’’ the time would not be remote 
when his own province and Nova Scotia would do so. But he adds that in 
New Brunswick only the people’s “unbounded Confidence” in Durham’s per- 
sonal character can ‘‘counteract the prejudices’ of which he has written.” 


The other Maritime Province Lieutenant Governors, when Durham inter- 
viewed them at Quebec in mid-August, were somewhat more favourable than 
Harvey to the federation proposal, though it was plain that much popular 
reluctance to a union with the disturbed Canadas would have to be overcome 
before it would be welcomed down by the sea.2! It seemed to the Governor 
General, nevertheless, well worth while to arrange for delegations of prominent 
men to be sent to Quebec from the Maritime Province Governments for fuller 
consultation upon the general British North American problem.2 Before the 
arrival of these delegations in September, Durham’s ideas in regard to a plan 
of union evolved considerably. Not only from Maritime Province Lieutenant 
Governors but from many persons in the Canadas he was eliciting opinions 
concerning proposals which he set before them, proposals which for a number 
of weeks seem to have been along virtually the same lines as those which he 
had placed on paper for Harvey. 


19 Durham Papers, Sec. III, vol. II, pp. 378 ff. The memorandum is dated Fredericton, 16 Aug., 1838 
though Harvey’s endorsation on Durham's paper states that it was answered 17 Aug. ; i ’ 
MAUR approves the device of ‘‘a Provincial Executive Council of advice and opinion,” it being ‘‘pre- 
cisely the Machinery to which he found it expedient to have recourse as soon as he assumed his present 
office. As a kind of Committee of Good U nderstanding’’ between the Assembly and himself it has 
proved highly advantageous. i ù DE 
*1 See Campbell to Durham, 18 July, 4 Sept., and 4 Sept. Private, Dur 5 

‘See | , 18 July, 4 § ee Sept. ate, Durham Papers, Sec. III, vol. II 

pp. 170, 559, 562. Cf. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 177, although his dates for the Lientenant-Governors’ visits 
Quebec do nor acres with the evidence in the correspondence. a et 

22 Campbell to Durham, 4 Sept., 4 Sept. Private, loc. cit... Harve : | 

: | ' Sept., 4 Sept. , loc. cit.: arvey to Durham, 16 Aug., loc. ci 
5 Sept., 15 Sept., Durham Papers, Sec. III, vol. 11, pp. 566, 664; FitzRoy to Durham, 8 Sept. ibid, ; 583, 
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On his way to Upper Canada in July he tarried in Montreal, where he met 
several gentlemen selected by Peter McGill, then president of the Bank of 
Montreal. To this group he explained orally the outline of the measure which 
he proposed. He found cordial approval of his tactfully expressed desire to 
make Lower Canada a truly British province, but opposition to the idea of any 
sort of union with the Maritime Provinces or to federal union of the Canadas.23 
Previously, even before leaving England, he had received evidence that the 
British merchants of Lower Canada desired the complete submergence of the 
French influence, preferably by a close legislative union of the Canadas, and 
that they would be likely to oppose any federal scheme for fear lest it leave even 
local power to the French, whose ascendancy their interest led them so to dread.” 
Durham hoped to bring the French to a working acceptance of British institu- 
tions, but he did not yet wish, if indeed he ever wished, to submerge them 
politically to the extent which the British Montrealers of the day mostly desired. 
Thus he had at this time little if any sympathy with the urgency of the latter 
for the reunion of the Canadas. : 


Going on to the upper province for a brief visit he found opinion there more 
in accord with his own on that point, as well as somewhat more favourable to 
a general federation.” His proposals, however, by no means escaped criticism. 
Chief Justice John Beverley Robinson, while himself a redoubtable advocate 
of a united British-America, strongly opposed some of the suggested changes, 
such, notably, as the abolition of the legislative councils.22 Robert Baldwin 
attacked the federal idea, being very fearful that a general government would 
speedily usurp the functions of the Imperial authority and thus lead disastrously 
to a severance of the connection with the Mother Country. Responsible govern- 
ment would be, in his eyes, the one and sufficient cure for the ills of the provinces, 
and for the application of that remedy he argued and plead with vehemence 
and ability.?7 

In such manner, during July and August and early September, there was 
much discussion and gathering of expressions of opinion, out of all of which 
Durham hoped that some feasible and acceptable scheme might be shaped. He 
came to believe that some measure must be adopted which would “effectually 
provide for the abstraction of all legislation on British interests from the control 
of a French majority.’’ as he put it in his secret despatch of 9th August. He 
was confident that this object could be effected “without violence to Canadian 
(French) rights” and he expected soon to present measures for the Home 
Government’s consideration.2®> He was by this time contemplating the erection 
of three provinces out of the two Canadas, the westernmost wholly English, 
the central, including a bit of Upper Canada and most of the districts of Mont- 
real and the Eastern Townships, dominantly English, and the eastern French.?* 


23 G. Moffatt to Colborne, Montreal, 13 July; Adam Thom to Durham, Montreal, 8 July; ibid., Sec. 
VI, vol. I, pp. 829, 784. 

24G. Moffatt and W. Badgley to Durham, London, 5 April, ibid., Sec. I, vol. I, p. 414; ‘‘Heads of 
Objections to a Federative Union of the Provinces of British North America,’’ London, 20 Apr., 1838, 
endorsed: ‘‘For Lord Durham. Papers sent by Messrs. Stewart, Badgley, Moffatt, &c., in London,” 
ibid., Sec. VI, vol. I, pp. 486 ff. 

One influential Montrealer was won over. Adam Thom, who, though he had accepted the recorder- 
ship of Rupert’s Land was still directing the policy of the Herald (Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 139, note 1, 148), 
not only became friendly to the federation idea, although not exactly in the form first presented, but 
agreed later to use the columns of the Herald in advocacy of a general federation.—Thom to Durham, 
17 Aug.; Thom to Buller, 27 Sept., Durham Papers, Sec. VI, vol. II, pp. 98, 220. 

25 Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 156, 170. k | 

26 Robinson to Durham, 6 Sept.; Durham to Robinson, 16 Sept., Durham Papers, Sec. VI, vol. IT, 
p- 127; Sec. III, vol. II, p. 675. ; 

27 Baldwin to Durham, Toronto, 23 Aug. Printed in full in Durham Calendar, pp. 326 ff. Concluding, 
he claims as his birthright, as a Canadian subject of Her Majesty, the Constitution and the Royal 
Prerogative. He wants no alteration in the first, no diminution of the second. He claims “‘to have applied 
to that Constitution and to have used in the exercise of that Prerogative the same principle of responsibility 
to the people through their representatives which is daily practiced in the Executive Government of that 
mighty Empire of which itis yet. . . . . . (his) pride to be a subject.” 

28 The despatch is printed in full in ibid., pp. 316 ff. ; 

29 See Buller’s ‘‘Sketch,’’ Durham Calendar, p. 358. Cf. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 154. 
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The success of this or any other federal scheme would of course be dependent upon 
gaining the active good-will and co-operation of the French in its initiation. 
In the end Durham despaired of that being accomplished.” But before he 
reached that conclusion he did still further work in exploring the possibilities 
for a general federation. In order to meet objections he modified his proposals 
extensively. He abandoned the idea of changing the provincial constitutions 
by doing away with the legislative councils, though he continued to believe that 
the latter needed and were capable of improvement.** He hoped that the 
provinees, if not called up to sacrifice any of their existing machinery of govern- 
ment, would welcome as an additional privilege the sending of members to the 
General Assembly and also, as he now proposed, to the Imperial Parliament.” 
He also came to reject entirely the election of members of the General Assembly 
by the Provincial Legislatures. In writing to Chief Justice John Beverley 
Robinson (16th September) regarding these alterations he said: “You will 
see that I have not pressed any of the points to which you apprehended objec- 
tion, and that I have sufficiently shewn my desire not to force my own opinions 
against the settled convictions of those who, from their position, have a right 
to command respect and consideration.’’? It is a nice distinction that is made 
here between his own opinions and other persons’ settled convictions. He well 
appreciated the fact that his own views were still largely in process of settle- 
ment. The extent of the alterations that were going on in them during the 
process is further indicated by his critical notes on the margin of the “summary” 
mentioned earlier in this paper. When he made these the evolution of his ideas 
had gone far since the preparation of his memorandum for Harvey, for in that 
document he had embodied many of the points which now, as the result of his 
deeper and wider acquaintance with the problem, he criticized adversely. 


When the Maritime delegations came up to Quebec in September it was à 
revised plan such as he described to Robinson that Durham submitted to them. 
The Nova Scotians and the Prince Edward Islanders arrived first (12th Septem- 
ber). He promptly stated to them the amended scheme and received for it, 
according to his own words, ‘‘their warm assent.’ The New Brunswickers 
arrived a few days later, about the twentieth. But on the nineteenth Durham 
had seen in the New York papers his first intimation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s disallowance of his ordinance banishing the rebel leaders to Bermuda. 
by the twenty-second, when he had a formal meeting with all the Maritime 
delegates, he had already decided to relinquish his post, convinced that his 
effectiveness in it was shattered by what he considered the British Ministry’s 
desertion.*® But he still intended to present recommendations to the Home 
Government for such a loose form of federation as he thought might prove 
acceptable to the Lower Provinces.*® Despite renewed insistence from Montreal 
that a close union of the Canadas was what was needed*? it seems certain, from 


30 Cf. ibid., p. 160. 

31 Cf. Lucas, op. cit., vol. II, p. 325. 

* For each province ten and two respectively. The equal representation of the provinces was evidently 
a bait for the smaller provinces. Robinson’s influence is perhaps to be seen in the provision for representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament.—See Plan for a General Legislative Union of the British Provinces in North 
America (London, (1823) ), p. 39, regarding the authorship of which see C. W. Robinson, Life of Sir John 
Beverley Robinson (Toronto, 1904), p. 153. 

%% Durham to Robinson, 16 Sept., Durham Papers, Sec. III, vol. II, p. 675. 

% Durham to Arthur, 16 Sept., ibid., p. 671. Concerning the reluctant attitude of the Nova Scotia 
delegates, when they left Halifax for Quebec, towards the idea of a union with Canada, see Campbell to 
Durham, 4 Sept., Private, ibid., p. 562. 

* See above, note 22; also Wm. Young to Durham, 20 Sept., Lucas, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 12 ff; Couper 
to Durham, Sept.; Campbell to Couper, 10 Oct.; Campbell to Durham, 17 Oct.; Glenelg to Durham, 
22 Oct., Durham Papers, Sec. VI, vol. I, pi 252; Sec: III, vol. II, pp. 846, 877; Sec. I, vol. II, p. 970. Cf. 
Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 190 ff. 7 

86 Buller’s later statement (‘‘Sketch,’? Durham. Calendar, p: 359) that ‘‘the publie mind of all the 
Provinces was prepared for (a complete legislative) Union’’ can not be reconciled with the expressed 
attitude of the Maritime Provinces. ; 

* Thom to Buller, Montreal, 27 Sept., Durham Papers, Sec. VI, vol. II, p.220: Durham to Richardson, 


2 Oct., C. W. Robinson, op. cit., p. 243; Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 197. On Montreal opinion cf. also C. W. 
Robinson, op. cit., p. 255. 
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the phrasing of his proclamation of 9th October?’ and from other expressions 
of his views, that until his departure for England (Ist November) he still clung 
to this ideal of a general federation, probably contemplating within it such sub- 
division of Lower Canada as would give the French superiority in those sections 
where they formed virtually the whole population .$? | 


oe But there were lions in the way. The populous centres of the Maritime 
Provinces and of the Canadas were very far from one another. There were 
lacking those means of ready communication which would make possible the 
constant easy intercourse that political union would necessitate, or to look 
at the matter from the reverse angle, which would promote the growth of that 
community of interest and sentiment so essential as a basis for vital political 
union.” It was certain that under existing conditions the Lower Provinces 
would require considerable coaxing to induce them to surrender voluntarily 
part of their separate identity and a share of their present powers of government. 
It seemed, again, more and more unlikely that the disaffected French element 
would be sufficiently conciliated in the near future to render workable such 
a scheme as Durham had in mind. The renewal of insurrection after his de- 
parture tended to confirm this view. The Montreal British, morevoer, influential 
on both sides of the Atlantic, were firmly set in opposition to anything but a 
re-union of the Canadas such as would insure British ascendancy. In short, 
circumstances were against the immediate realization of the larger vision. The 
situation in British North America as a whole precluded the speedy consum- 
mation of any project for general union; while the problem in the Canadas 
clamoured for an immediate attempt at its solution. 


Accordingly in his Report on the Affairs of British. North America (dated 31st 
January, 1839) Durham contented himself, after advocating the grant of a 
measure of responsible government in each province, with recommending a 
legislative union of the Canadas with provision for the later voluntary accession 
of the other provinces.*! He dwelt, however, at length, upon the necessity of 
promoting the growth of a British North American nationality in order to give 
to the people of the provinces a worthy political existence, off-set the preponder- 
ance of the United States on the continent, and insure the permanence of British 
institutions in North America. And he recognized uniquely the necessity, to 
that end, of developing interprovincial communications.” 


88 “‘T shall also be prepared at the proper period to suggest the constitution of a form of government for 
Her Majesty’s dominions on this continent, which may restore to the people of Lower Canada all the 
advantages of a representative system unaccompanied by the evils that have hitherto proceeded from 
the unnatural conflict of parties, which may safely supply any deficiencies existing in the Governments of 
the other colonies, and which may produce throughout British America a state of contented allegiance, 
founded, as colonial allegiance ever must be, on a sense of obligation to the parent state.’’—Quoted in 
Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 209. 

39 See ibid., p. 319, for a plan of this sort reprinted from The Observer, 24 Dec., 1838, written by an in- 
habitant of Montreal who ‘‘names as his authority one of the Commissioners, who may have been Adam 
Thom.” See also Durham to Arthur, Quebec, 9 Oct., Durham Papers, Sec. III, vol. IT, p. 815, the draft 
of which is in Buller’s hand, a fact which reinforces Bradshaw’s concludion (p. 318) that Buller as well as 
his chief still felt the necessity of some government for the common affairs of all the provinces, his later 
statement in his ‘‘Sketch’’ (Durham Calendar, p. 359) notwithstanding. 

40 Cf. (George H.) Markland to Durham, undated; Harvey to Couper, 12 June, Durham Papers, Sec. 
Wire volals pav2ls Secu lll vole In pa 22s. 

41 Once the recommendation of legislative union for the Canadas was determined upon, the type of 
union to be formed by the later accession of other provinces would naturally be the same. In any case the 
difference between a legislative and a federal union seemed perhaps less important in view of the large 
powers which Durham would leave to the Imperial Government. I[t is a question, indeed, whether there 
would have been room for two sets of legislative machinery between the Imperial Government with 
extensive jurisdiction in the affairs of the colony on the one hand and on the other the municipal authorities 
which he considered essential.—Cf. Lucas, op. cit., vol. I, p. 286. 

42 Durham’s belief in a general union as the ultimate goal had been strengthened by contact with its 
colonial advocates. J.B. Robinson and Jonathan Sewell, both notable exponents of the idea in past years’ 
had given him counsel and encouragement in support of the larger vision. R. J. Uniacke, hitherto the 
Maritime Provinces’ chief advocate of the idea, was no longer living, but the extensive proposal which he 
had urged upon the Colonial Secretary in 1826 had now been placed in Durham’s hands.—Campbell to Dur- 
ham, 4 Sept., Private, loc. cit. Concerning Uniacke’s scheme see the author’s article, “An Early Proposal 
for the Federation of British North America,’ to be published shortly in The Canadian Historical Review] 
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When the act to re-unite the Canadas was passed, its terms were far more 
in accord with the ideas of the Montrealers than he would have made them.* 
And no provision was included for the accession of other provinces. But in the 
end events proved the soundness of his advocating the ultimate creation, by 
one means or another, of a politically united British North America. In the 
meantime, however, there were important preliminaries to be accomplished. 
The Dominion did not come into being until the solution of the inter-provincial 
communications problem had been prepared for and made critically necessary 
by the building of railways within the several provinces; until responsible 
eovernment, considerably more comprehensive than Durham contemplated, had 
become thoroughly domiciled in every province; until French Canada had 
vindicated its right to preserve its own culture and to have political self-deter- 
mination as regards its internal problems; until Upper Canada had become 
populous enough to justify a demand for “representation by population”; until 
fears of external aggression had been enormously increased by the growth of 
power and the shaping of policy in which the American Civil War resulted in the 
neighbouring republic; until, in short, a situation had developed when the pro- 
vincial leaders, trained in responsible government, were induced by their own 
constitutional, economic, and defence problems, to take the initiative in formu- 
lating a scheme of union, in winning its acceptance, and in putting it into success- 
ful operation. In the light of the whole story it is not the least part of Durham’s 
achievement that when once he had become seized of the idea of a British North 
American nationality embodied in a political entity within the British Empire 
he never abandoned it as the ultimate goal. 


43 Cf. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 328. 


SPANISH CLAIMS TO A SHARE IN THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
FISHERIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Vera LEE Brown 


Those whose interests have accustomed them to the meandering propen- 
sities of the history of the Newfoundland fisheries will consider it characteristic 
of the subject that among the papers in the old Spanish archive at Simancas, 
bearing on the history of England and Spain in the eighteenth century, there 
should be a number of memorials and other official documents concerned with 
the ubiquitous cod. An examination of these, and a study of the several reports 
from the Board of Trade and other English papers on the subject that are 
available in the Public Record Office in London, reveals the issue of the New- 
foundland fisheries to have been not only a constant factor in the relations of 
the two powers through a century of conflicting colonial ambitions, but one 
closely connected with the recurring crises of that rivalry. In this aspect the 
matter has received but passing notice in works devoted to larger fields and a 
review of the papers bearing on it would appear worthwhile. 

The subject enters eighteenth century history with the Treaty of Utrecht. 
By the terms of this international agreement Newfoundland acquired for the 
first time the definite status of a recognized British possession. In the earlier 
period of the island’s history, although the British Government occasionally 
took action looking toward a realization of its claims of sovereignty,! fishermen 
of four nations, the English, the French, the Portuguese and the Spaniards 
constantly frequented its coastal waters, dried their catch on different sections 
of the shore, which in time they came to regard as their own, and in common 


1Cf. The section of the report from the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Pl i 
Justices, September, 1719, relating to England’s early relations with RE see ae 
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harbours followed a custom of acknowledging the authority of the first master 
of ship to arrive in the spring as admiral of the port for the season. Of these 
four nations, students of this early field tell us, that, putting aside the unsup- 
ported claims that were later advanced that Basque fishermen, in pursuit of their 
valling, had reached the Newfoundland shores before John Cabot’s visit in 1497,? 
existing documentary evidence goes to show that the Spaniards were the last to 
follow in the wake of the Cabot voyages and establish a regular fishing trade 
to the Newfoundland .banks.* 

In view of later events it is noteworthy how little effort was made by the 
Spanish court at the time of the Cabot discoveries to establish a claim to either 
the island of Newfoundland or its fishery. It seems clear that no use whatever 
was made of the alleged existence of a tradition of a prior discovery of the 
fishery by Spanish Basques. The grand argument that was to be repeatedly 
reiterated in the memorials and diplomatic offices of the eighteenth century 
seems not to have occurred to Ferdinand and his ministers. A second basis of 
claim, while not wholly neglected, appears to have been only half-heartedly 
urged. This rested on the Treaty of Tordesillas,® which had been made shortly 
after Columbus’ voyage had raised Spain to the position of a rival candidate to 
Portugal for navigating and colonial honors. Its clauses had assigned all lands 
east of a line drawn 370 leagues to the west of Cape Verde islands to Portugal 
and those to the westward to Spain, without specifying any limit of latitude. 
According to modern calculations, Newfoundland, on these terms, fell within 
the Spanish sphere, and might, it would be thought, have been claimed by the 
Catholic King on this ground. Very little effort in this direction appears to have 
been made. In 1496, when Ferdinand was informed that Henry VII was con- 
templating an expedition to the Indies, he contented himself with instructing 
his ambassador to take care to point out to his brother sovereign that such 
expeditions were very uncertain enterprises and that it was his opinion that the 
idea had been thrown in the way of the English King by the King of France, 
with the premeditated intention of distracting him from other business.6 Two 
years later, when all England was ringing with the news of Cabot’s success in 
his undertaking, the Spanish ambassador did indeed mildly represent to Henry 
VII that in his opinion the new lands were within his master’s dominions, but 
when the English King, who had been no party to the Treaty of Tordesillas, 


2 A strong statement of this claim is to be found in Bellet, A. ‘‘La Grande Péche de la Morue à Terre- 
Neuve depuis la découverte du Mouveau Monde par les Basques . . . . .. au XIVè Siècle, Paris, 1902, 
p. 17. ‘‘Aussi pour nous qui sommes interessés dans cette grande pêche de la morue a Terre-Neuve dont 
les Basques furent les véritables inventeurs, c’est à ce premier atterrissage des baleiniers de Cap-Breton 
sur les cotes de Terre Neuves que nous devons faire remonter la véritable découverte du Nouveau-Monde, 
et l'établissement de la première route vraiment commerciale entre 1 Europe et 1 Amérique. Malheureu- 
sement il nous est encore impossible de pouvoir donner une date fixe à cet événement historique, le que 
nous pouvons affirmer, c’est qu'il précéde d'au moins un sèécle et demi la première expédition de Christophe 
sement il nous est encore impossible de pouvoir donner undtae de fixe a cet événement historique, le quel 
nous pouvons affirmer, c’est qu'il précéde d’au moins un siécle et demi la prémière expedition de Christophe 
Colomb, expédition qui ne fut d’ailleurs organisée par le navigateur génois que sur les indications d’autres 
Basques que, le vent avait poussées aux Antilles vers 1480." ie er 

3Cf. Biggar, H. C. ‘‘The Precursors of Jacques Cartier, 1497-1534,’ Ottawa, 1911. Introduction, 
p. XXII: ‘‘Although the Bretons may have visited the Banks even before the expeditions of the Cabots 
it was not until 1504 that French fishing vessels proceeded as far as Newfoundland. The harbours from 
Cape Race to Cape Bonaviste being occupied by the fishermen from. Portugal, the French were obliged 
to have recourse to those which lie from Cape Race westward to Cape Breton. In 1508 the I ensée of 
Dieppe showed fishermen of Normandy the way to the harbours north of Cape Bonavista. Thus Spain 
remained the only country of western Europe whose subjects had not visited the region. 

Prowse, D. W. History of Newfoundland. London, 1896, p. 43. It is clearly proved as well as any 
remote historical event can be substantiated, that the English, Portuguese, Bretons and Normans were 
the first fishermen in Newfoundland. The Spanish Basques or Biscayans did not engage regularly in the 
fishing until about 1545; previous to that period they carried on a very extensive fishing in Ireland; grad- 
ually this was reduced and the Biscayans turned their attention to the great Transatlantique fishery. 

4]n the 18th century this argument appears to have been entirely neglected in connection with the 
Newfoundland fisheries, although, in other cases, as for instance in the Falkland Island controversy, it 
was brought forward. (See Brown, V. L. ‘“Anglo-Spanish Relations in America, 1763-1774. Chap. III 
“The Falkland Islands.” Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1922.) 

5 Si 2 4. A 

6 Pee at eA labels to De Puebla, 28 March, 1496. Calendar of State Papers. Bergenroth. 
Vol. I, p. 88. 
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showed a dislike for the minister’s views,’ the Spanish court seems not to have 
sent orders to its representative to make a more official and serious protest, and 
the controversy was allowed to drop. 


Lack of exact geographical knowledge was probably the chief factor behind 
Ferdinand’s apparent indifference. No one could draw the line specified in the 
Treaty of Tordesillas and consequently the relation of Newfoundland to the 
famous division of the unknown world was obscure. A very general opinion 
prevailed that the new island fell within the Portuguese half of the world. 
Uncertain of Spanish rights under the treaty, unwilling at the moment to offend 
Portugal and greatly preoccupied with discoveries going forward in the West 
Indies and Central America, Ferdinand allowed the years to slip by without 
making a serious effort to establish Spanish claims to an island and trade whose 
ultimate value he could hardly be expected to have realized fully. In his defense 
it is also to be remembered that the race for new world territory was in its 
infancy and governments everywhere were at times negligent in improving 
opportunities in a manner incomprehensible to their more experienced suc- 
cessors. 


The English, on this occasion, permitted no time to elapse before following 
up the advantage which Cabot’s voyage had given them, and immediately 
dispatched a number of expeditions to the new island, where they were joined 
in the course of à short time by the French and the Portuguese. There is a 
record that in 1511 Ferdinand gave permission to a certain Juan de Agramonte 
to take two ships to Newfoundland, but no proof exists that these Spanish 
vessels ever set sail and they certainly left no mark on the Newfoundland situ- 
ation.’ The fisheries continued to be enjoyed solely by the English, the French 
and the Portuguese, until the closing year of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, when a vessel, sailing under the Spanish flag, arrived at the new island. 
This first historical Spanish expedition to Newfoundland came under the conduct 
of a Portuguese, Stephen Gomez, who, after one failure, due to a mutiny in his 
crew, arrived off St. Johns in 1525. His commission forbade him to enter any 
land belonging to the King of Portugal, and possibly, for this reason, after 
a brief stay in the island, he continued his way westward, coasting Cape Breton, 
visiting the Bay of Fundy and exploring Cape Cod and Cuba, before returning 
to Europe.” His journey is thought to have attracted considerable attention 
in Spain to the fisheries, but not to have led immediately to any large partici- 
pation on the part of Spain in the trade. From all available evidence it would 
seem that the Spanish Newfoundland fishing industry did not assume anything 
approaching a national character until some twenty years after Gomez’ time. 
This view is supported by the records of a law-suit which took place at San 


7 Pedro de Ayala to Ferdinand and Isabella, London, July 25, 1498. Calendar of State Papers. Bergen- 
roth, I, p. 168. “‘I think that Your Majesties have already heard that the King of England has equipped 
a fleet in order to discover certain islands and continents which he was informed some people of Bristol 
who manned a few ships for the purpose last year, had found. I have seen the map which the discoverer 
has made, who is another Genoese like Columbus, and who has been in Seville and in Lisbon asking assist- 
ance for his discoveries. . . . . . I have seen ona chart the direction which they took, and the direction 
they sailed, and I think that what they have found, or what they are in search of, is what your Highnesses 
already possess. It is expected that they will be back in the month of September. I write this because 
the King of England has often spoken to me on this subject and he thinks that Your Highnesses will take 
great interest init. I think it is not further distant than 400 leagues. I told him that, in my opinion, the 
yd was already in the possession of Your Majesties but though I gave him my reasons he did not like 

them. 

§ Biggar, H. P. “Charles V and the Discovery of Canada.” Roy. Hist. Soc. Trans. 3d Ser XI 

aye te. . Henry VII continued to despatch expeditions to Newfoundland in 1502 and 1503. During 
these same years the Portuguese visited this region in the hope of finding a northwest passage to their 
possesion ee seers ue ae had early discovered the rich cod fishery if indeed 

retons had no ac neir way thither befor Je S. Je firs : de i 
oe eee e the Cabots . We first hear definitely of their 

® Biggar, H. P. “The Precursors of Jacques Cartier, 1497-1534." Ottaw it 1 de 

October, 1511, King Ferdinand concluded an agreement with a eae aes eee ee a 
of discovery to Newfoundland. Although this compact was ratified by Queen Joanna no record pan te 


DOM ja the expedition which was to be piloted by Bretons ever set sail from Santander.” 
id. : 
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Sebastian in 1561. A number of fishermen, who were giving evidence in a case 
concerned with the Newfoundland fisheries, agreed in their testimony that the 
Spanish trade thither had not begun more than 16 or 20 years earlier.4 

The first forty-three years in the lifetime of this commerce, the period 
between 1545 and 1588, constituted its era of greatest prosperity. The prom- 
inent position which was held by the Spanish contingent on the Newfoundland 
banks in the decade before the year of the fatal armada is made clear in a letter 
written in 1578 by Anthony Parkhurst to Richard Hakluyt. The Englishman, 
who had spent four years in Newfoundland, gives an estimate of the com- 
parative strength at this date of the various nations on the Newfoundland banks. 
“There are,” he reports, ‘above 100 sail of Spaniards that come to take cod— 
besides 20 or 30 more that come from Biskaie to kill whale for traine. These 
be better appoynted for shipping and furniture of munition than any nation 
saving the Englishmen. As touching their tunnage, I thinke it may be neere 
five or sixe thousand tunne.’’ The number of vessels from France and Brittany 
Parkhurst gives as ‘120 sail,” but adds that most of their shipping was very 
small, “not past fortie tunnes.’”’ “Of Portugal,” he writes, “there are not likely 
above 50 saile—whose tunnage may amount to three thousand tuns and not 
upwarde.” The English, like the Portuguese, he says, had some 50 vessels 
engaged. 

The draughting of large numbers of fishermen into the Spanish fleet in 
preparation for Philip II’s struggle with Elizabethan England, brought this 
prosperous period to an end. From the time of the armada the relative import- 
ance of the Spaniards in the Newfoundland trade declined rapidly. The men 
who had been drawn away from the fishing vessels to man the fleet only found 
their way back to their former occupation in greatly reduced numbers." The 
decline of the navy, which at once set in, involved a lessened interest in a trade 
which had been the nursery of its seamen and the increase of the government’s 
financial embarrassments brought heavier duties on the fishing industry and 
-made participation in it less profitable. While the Spanish fishing vessels 
dwindled in number from the 130 of Parkhurst’s day to less than a quarter of 
that figure, the English, especially after the peace of 1604, “flourished exceed- 
ingly.” In 1615 an agent, who had been sent from the admiralty to investigate 
conditions, reported that there were then 250 English vessels of an average bur- 
den of 60 tons employed in the fishing trade, that each of these had an average 
crew of 20 men and took annually 120,000 fish and 5 tons of train oil. By 1644 
the English had come to have 270 ships ‘‘besides those that brought salt and 
those that carried the fish to market,’ while most of the foreign competitors 
had been constrained to abandon the fisheries.'4 On the island itself, despite 
the opposition of the fishery interests, the early years of the 17th century saw 
permanent English colonies established at various points in the eastern part of 
the country. By 1650 these colonists had secured, if only temporarily, the 
appointment of a governor and had begun the process of capturing control of 
the major part of their nation’s fishing trade.! 





1 Duro, C. F. Arca di Noé, p. 314. ‘‘En el pleito se quido en San Sebastian el afio 1561 con los Maestres 
de Naos, sobre pagar a las iglesias el dos por cientos de los productos de la pesca de Terra Nova en el cual 
se preguntô a los testigos. Si saben que la pesqueria de Tierra Nuevo la seido hallada y usada de pocos 
años y tiempo a esta parte; y habiendo entre los declarantes algunos ancianos hasta de setenta años todos 
estuvieron conformes en que la pesca no contada mayor antiquedad que de diez y seis a veinte ufos a la 
fecha: es decir que se frecuentaba desde 1541 0 1545 y que por la mucha ganancia que producian estos 
viages se habian abandonado los a Flandes, Inglatierra y otros partes. (Quoted in Prowse, D. W., History 
of Newfoundland, p. 44.) ae x ae 

12 Hakluyt, R. The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English 
Nation. G. M. Dent. Vol. V, p. 343. ; 

13 Cf. Prowse, D. W., History of Newfoundland. Appendix to Chapter III, p. 48. ‘‘The scare of the 
impending conflict virtually destroyed the Biscayon fishery. From this time forward the Newfoundland 
fishing was principally in English hands. The great Spanish fleet dwindled down in a few years from one 
hundred and fifty sail to less than ten.”’ à ; / ‘ à 

14 Report of the Board of Trade, 19 December, 1718, printed in Acts of the Privy Council, Vol. VI. 

15 Jbi, 
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As the century advanced and French power under the direction of Richelieu, 
Mazarin and Louis XIV increased in all parts of the world and especially in 
North America, the French fisheries also rose to unprecedented dimensions, 
coming to include in their operations the shores of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
St. John’s island, Gaspe and Newfoundland. In 1662 a permanent French 
settlement was established and fortified at Placentia and henceforth even the 
English found themselves hard put to it to maintain either their colonies or 
fishery. A British writer of 1711 declares that “‘of late years the French employ 
in the fishery of Newfoundland 400 or 500 sail and 16,000 men and have quite 
eaten the English out of the trade.”!® The Spaniards, diminished in number 
and possessed of no territorial base, appeared by the close of the century merely 
as proteges of the French, who from time to time even attempted to prevent 
them from continuing to participate in the fisheries.!7 

The Treaty of Utrecht, closing a war in which Marlborough’s victories 
gave England a basis for securing favourable terms from her new world rivals, 
provided for the relinquishment of all territorial claim other than British to 
Newfoundland. Its stipulations, however, preserved to the French the privilege 
of drying their fish on certain specified sections of the coast and recognized 
Spanish interests in the fishing trade in the following terms:—‘‘And whereas 
it is insisted on the part of Spain that certain rights of fishing at the island of 
Newfoundland belong to the Guipuscoans or other subjects of the Catholic 
King, Her Britannic Majesty consents and agrees that all such privileges as the 
Guipuscoans and other people of Spain are able to make claim to by right, 
shall be allowed and preserved to them.’’!8 This clause was the result of efforts 
made by the Spanish plenipotentiary, the Marquis de Monteleon, who, while 
the discussions on the preliminaries of the treaty were in progress, was ordered 
to safeguard as far as possible the interests of the Spanish fishermen. An 
extract of the memorial that Monteleon presented is preserved among the 
Colonial Office papers. In it the plenipotentiary based the claim of the Spaniards 
to a recognized share in the Newfoundland fisheries on the ground that ‘‘the 
inhabitants of the said province of Guipuscoa have always had liberty of Fishing 
on the Coasts of Newfoundland and were never molested therein by the French 
or any other Nation, on the contrary, that they always agreed very well with the 
French and that on shore they gave preference to whomsoever was first in 
possession without distinction of nations.’ It is noteworthy that there is 
lacking in this memorial that insistence on the Spanish Basques having been 
the first discoverers of the island and its fisheries that was to form the basic 
argument of all later negotiations on the subject. The plenipotentiary rests 
his case merely on the statement that the inhabitants of Guipuscoa “have 
always had the liberty of fishing on the coasts of Newfoundland.” 


16 British Museum, Additional Mss. 13972. ‘Considerations on the Trade to Newfoundland 
wrote, printed ce a to the members of both Houses of Parliament A OT none Thompson 

17 Prowse, D. W. History of Newfoundland, p. 186. ‘‘The last of the great Spanish fleet now came 
only by stealth and under the protection of the French. They were up to this date, 1680, still the great 
whalers and seal killers on this coast . . . . .” p.48. ‘‘In 1681 the French prohibited the Basques 
from fishing in Newfoundland. I do not think this order was ever carried out . In 1690 
French again refused to allow them to fish there any more as it was a French colony.”’ eRe 

A reference to an attempt on the part of the French to exclude the Spaniards from the Newfoundland 
fishing in 1687 is to be found in a memorial presented to the Spanish government by ‘‘la cassa de la contra- 
tation y consulado de la ciudad de 8S. Jenashan,’’ in 1748. . . . in which it is stated that although the 
Spaniards had been in possession of the fishing up to that time, in the year 1697, the French Kin “Se 
escuso a darles los pasaportes que reciprocamente se solianconceder.”” . .. . . but the offices nt 
at Paris were effective in inducing His Most Christian Majesty to re-establish the Spanish in ben just 
rights once more. es Est. Leg. 2368. (Antig. 7014.) F PAT 

18 Quozd from Hertslet, L. ‘A Complete Collection of the Treaties ) ions i 
Regulations at present subsisting between Great Britain and cn 
Treaty of ne aad ree pune Utrecht 2-13 July, 1713. , ; SEE 

19 P.R.O., C.O. 194-23. Extract of a Spanish paper relating to + i i S inc 
Guipuscoa having leave to fish in Newfoundland. oe RENONCE Re Ours ct 

20 Jbid. Commissioners for Trade and Plantations to the Earl of Dart Si ilfor 
Monckton, Francis Gwyn, Tho. Foley, Whitehall, Jan. IS TE FEAT M Bob 
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The Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, to whom the paper was 
submitted by the secretary of state, adhered in their reply exclusively to the 
particular point in question, writing on January 13, 1713: “We take leave to 
inform your Lordship that we have discoursed with such persons as are able 
to give us information in the matter and we find some Spaniards have come 
thither with passes from Her Majesty and others may have fished there privately 
but never any that we can learn did it as of right belonging to them.” In support 
of this latter contention the report quoted an “Act to encourage the trade of 
Newfoundland” passed in the 10th and 11th years of King William’s reign, 
which provided that “No alien or stranger whatever not residing within the 
kingdom of England, the dominion of Wales or town of Berwick upon Tweed 
shall at any time hereafter take, bait or use any sort of trade or fishing what- 
soever in Newfoundland or in any of the islands adjacent.”2". However accurately 
the report may have described the situation in the immediately preceding period, 
for the past as a whole it gave an impression less favourable to the Spaniards 
than the facts warranted, and the recognition of this may account in part for 
the progress that Monteleon was able to report in a letter of February 5, 1713. 
He wrote to his chief that he had submitted various propositions to the British 
plenipotentaries, which had been returned with annotations. His proposal had 
been: ‘They (the British Government) will maintain the Guipuscoans and other 
vassals of His Catholic Majesty in the immemorial and free use which they have 
had up to now, in time of war as well as of peace, of navigating to and trading 
and fishing whale and cod in Newfoundland.” The English note appended to 
this proposal read, “The Queen consents to maintain the Guipuscoans and 
generally all vassals of His Catholic Majesty in their rights of whatever nature 
and offers also to specify them in an article of the treaty of peace.’’! The ful- 
fillment of this promise was the 15th article of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

It is not to be believed that the experienced Spanish diplomatists felt 
satisfied that the national fishing rights were adequately safeguarded by the 
vague words of the 15th article. They were, in fact, in possession of proof to the 
contrary. Within two days of Monteleon’s letter to Grimaldo, an incident 
occurred which gave clear evidence of British intentions for the future. A 
Spanish vessel applying for a pass permitting it to go to Newfoundland and 
return to Spain laden with fish, was given the license only on the express con- 
dition that the vessel should not engage in fishing, but merely buy a cargo of 
such fish as were “caught and cured by Her Majesty’s subjects settled there.’ 
It was not from blindness but from helplessness to secure better terms that the 
Spanish court accepted the ambiguous article, regarding it as the best that 
could be secured, and hoping that ‘manana’ would offer an opportunity to 
press for a liberal interpretation of the unsatisfactory wording. Meanwhile the 
presence in the treaty of an article, even of the most doubtful character, would 
serve to distract the attention of the Basque fishing interests from the weakness 
of a government unable to prevent the extinction of what had once been the 
most flourishing of all Spanish industries and fix their wrath and hopes on the 
British government. 

The insistence of Spain on the inclusion in the treaty of peace of an article 
professing to give her some title to a share in the Newfoundland fisheries, was 
prohpetic of the interest that that nation was to take throughout the century in 
becoming once again a naval power. Every maritime country in the 18th 
century regarded the Newfoundland fisheries as the one great nursery for sea- 
men. France showed the value that she placed on the industry as a guarantee of 
continued naval strength, by tightening her hold on the Newfoundland priv- 
ileges as her other American holdings sipped from her. Had Spain in 1713 
acquiesed in the obliteration of her Newfoundland traffic, it would have been 


21 Simancas. Est. Leg. 2368 (Antig. 7014). M. de Monteleon a M. de Monteforada y D. José de Grim- 
aldo. Feb. 5, 1713. Accompanied by a paper entitled Proposiciones hechas por el Marquis de Monteleon. 
2 P_R.O., C.O. 194/23. State of Papers relating to Newfoundland. 1749. 
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tantamount to a confession that she had given over her ambitions as a naval 
power. The Spanish government was very far from the adoption of such a 
policy. On the contrary, Philip V and his ministers turned from Utrecht to 
bend every effort to preparing the nation to reopen hostilities with England at 
the earliest possible moment, with the hope of regaining the ground lost in the 
late unfortunate struggle. The necessary preliminary to such a conflict was the 
equipment of a strong naval force and all experience taught that this must be 
grounded on a strong fishing fleet. Spain had not ruled the seas since the necessi- 
ties of the armada had broken the strength of the Basque contingent in New- 
foundland and it seemed logical to suppose that any successful effort to regain 
the former position would have to take this fact into consideration. Spain, 
under the leadership of a new royal dynasty, turned from the peace conference 
of 1713 to face a century in which, in her relations with England, the longest 
period of peace was to be one of thirteen years. The realization that success in 
the struggle would, in the last analysis, have to be based on naval strength and 
that this in turn must rest on a strong sea-going element in the population 
accounts for the fact that the Newfoundland issue was to remain through the 
eighteenth century a never settled problem, that every period of friendliness 
and every settlement following upon hostilities were merely to suggest further 
opportunities to make some headway towards a privileged position in the New- 
foundland trade. 


With the Treaty of Utrecht signed, the Basques lost no time in putting the 
adequacy of the article which Monteleon’s diplomacy had won for them to the 
test of experiment, and in the spring of 1715 they fitted out and despatched a 
number of ships to fish at Newfoundland. Early news in England of the prepar- 
ation of this fleet enabled the Secretary of State, Earl Stanhope, to signify to 
the Lords of the Admiralty that His Majesty’s pleasure was that the com- 
manders of the British men-of-war in Newfoundland should not allow any 
Spaniards to fish there.** Accordingly, when the Basque vessels arrived, they 
were informed by the British authorities that as no orders had come from the 
king that they were to enjoy the right of fishing under the Treaty of Utrecht, 
they would not be allowed to remain. The turning back of their vessels, with 
no consideration given to the expense involved in their fitting out, was thought 
by the Spanish fishing interests to prove that the English wished, by such 
extreme measures, to frighten them away from similar attempts in the future 
and so to deprive Spain of one of her most useful services and give fish supphed 
by English fishermen an increased value. The return of the disappointed 
fishermen was a signal for a concerted effort on the part of all those interested, 
to wring from the British Government a recognition of the justice of the Spanish 
claim to a share in the Newfoundland trade. The government, urged to action 
by a bombardment of memorials from the fishing interests of the northern 
provinces, sent orders to the ambassador in London to present an office to 
the British Government demanding reparation.®> The two provinces most 
closely concerned despatched agents to London” to add weight to the ambassa- 
dor’s arguments and at home the force of reprisal was tried .?7 


23 Thid. 


# Simancas. Est. Leg. 2368 (Antig. 7014). Memorial by Don Joachin, Marquis de Barrenechea 
presented to the British plenipotentaries at the Congress of Soissons, 1798. ‘Les (los Viscaynos y Guipus- 
coanos) impedio la pesca el Governador Britanico el año del 1715 haciendoles volver de vacio, sin con- 
siderar les costos, gastos y perjuicios del armento, con la mira caso de escarmentarlos para en adelante Vv 
de privarala a la Hispafia, de navegacion tan util y que olvidada por dificil, la pesqueria que es alimento 
premo y de gran consumno, tendria duplicada estimacion por mano de Ingleses.’’ 

_ *% In consequence of these orders Monteleon presented a memorial dated Februay 12, 1716, to Lord 
tone and pod nn de in a letter of October 29th of the same year. | : 

*6 Simancas. Hst. Leg. 2: Antig. 7014). Memorial from la cass: £ 3] 7 S ‘ 
Pe ee ee ere g ) om la cassa de la contratacion y consulado de la 

27 P.R.O., C.O. 194/6. Bubb (British Ambassador), to Mar 
1716, refers to the seizure of an English Captain and his cargo of 
recent decision of the English Admiral in Newfoundland. 
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, These efforts fell within a period singularly propitious to their success. 
Shortly after the conclusion of the Treaty of Utrecht, Philip’s general policy of 
preparation for war against England was halted temporarily by the death of 
Louis XIV. In his eagerness to assert his claim to the French regency the Spanish 
king adopted for a few months a policy of friendliness toward England, in the 
hope of winning British acquiescence to his French program. This short interval 
was seized by England to secure the signature of the Spanish Government to 
two commercial treaties and was marked on the Spanish side by efforts to 
turn to account British satisfaction at the promised trade advantages and 
secure à recognition of the Spanish right to fish on the Newfoundland banks. 
Stanhope, who was desirous above all else of peace with Spain, which he knew 
involved rich commercial privileges in the Spanish peninsula and the political 
separation of that country from France, was not averse to concessions. He 
plainly told the Spanish ambassador in July, 1717, that he viewed the Spanish 
claim favourably.2? It seems probable that could Stanhope have felt sure that 
a share in the fisheries would have drawn Spain permanently away from her 
belligerent program he would have been willing to concede it. But the fishery 
at the price of the abandonment of the very thing for which it was most desired 
was not a temptation to the Spaniards, and Stanhope accordingly found that 
Alberoni, the Spanish secretary of state, could not be turned from his ambitious 
schemes nor hostilities averted by the grant. By the summer of 1718 England 
and Spain were actually at war, although the formal declaration was delayed 
until December. Throughout the spring of 1719, while the pretender was being 
entertained at Madrid, expeditions of Irish and Spanish troops constantly left 
Spanish ports for a descent on western England or operations in Scotland and 
only the failure of these military measures caused Alberoni in the summer of 
1719 to open negotiations for peace. These emerged in the following spring in 
Spain’s adhesion to the Quadruple Alliance. 

In the intervening months of discussion, a long memorial on the fishery 
claim represented Spain’s effort to make a recognition of her subject’s right to 
participate in the Newfoundland fishery an integral part of the settlement. The 
arguments that Spanish letters and memorials since 1715 had been stating 
were reiterated in this document in a form that constant repetition through 
the next half century was to make very familiar. The Spanish claim had, by 
this date, come to be squarely based on the assertion that the Biscayans and 
Guipuscoans had been the first to discover the island of Newfoundland and its 
fishery and had exercised the right of fishing in its waters and trading in its 
harbours from that time onward to the Treaty of Utrecht without interruption.” 
The 15th article of the treaty of 1713, it was said, had merely recognized a long- 
standing right. Common report and general credit, the Spaniards declared, 
gave the honour of the discovery of the transatlantic fishery to the Spanish 
Basques; reason itself, it was maintained, supported this view, while the Basque 


28 Louis XIV died Sept. 1, 1715. George Rubb (British ambassador at Madrid) signed a new com- 
mercial treaty on Dee. 14, 1715, and negotiated a new asiento treaty May 26, 1716. 

2% Simancas. Est. Leg. 2368 (Antig. 7014). Monteleon to Marquis de Grimaldo, Julio 19, 1717. ‘‘Meha 
dicho tabien en confianza que siempre haceria sustentado la justicia de nuestra demanda, pero que Mons 
Methuen, y aun My Lord Townshend se hacerian siempre opuesto debajo del pretexto de no poder con- 
travenir a un acto parlamentario . . . . . ” 

30 Jbid. Memoria instructiva tocante a los derechos y prerogati as que los Guipuscoans y Biscaynos, 
vasallos de S. M. C. tienen a la pesca del bacallao sobre las costas de Terranova y sus cercanias despuesta 
por el Exmo. el Marq. de Monteleon, ambajador de 8.M.C. en la corte de Londres. ‘‘Los Guipuscoans y 
Biscaynos fueron los primeros que descubrieron la Isla de Terranova y han gozado de la pesca del bacallao 
sobre las costas de dha isla desde aquel tiempo hasta aora sin alguna interrupcién.”’ For similar statements 
cf. À Memorial from the Province of Guipuseoa to Done José de Carabajal y Lancaster, San Sebastian, 
11 June, 1748. ‘‘Habiendo side mis. hi jos los descubridores y imbentores de la pesqueria, trincheria y 
sequeria del bacallao en la Isla de Plasencia y los demas de Terranova se mantubieron en ella hasta el año 
-del 1713 en que los despolaron los Ingleses..... . ” Also later memorials from the same province to 
Count Florida Blanca, dated Jan. 24, 1781, and Mar. 31, 1782, and parallel statements from other bodies 
such as the memorials of 1748 from the Province of Biscaya and the cities of S. Jenashan and Azoitia. 
Cf. Also Bristol’s (British Ambassador) letter to Egremont (secretary of state), Dec. 6, 1761. (P.R.O., 
S.P. Sp. 164). ‘‘Wall (Spanish secretary of state) urged that the Spaniards indeed pleaded in favour of 
their claim to a share in the bacallao trade the first discovery of the island.” 
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names which many of the Newfoundland localities had from the first borne and 
the Basque name bacallao, which was in common use throughout Europe for 
cod, were so many proofs in support of the Spanish contention! To cover a 
weakness in the latter argument, it was set forth that the well-known character 
of the French nation made it certain that had the Basque names of Newfound- 
land arisen, not from Spanish Basque discovery, but from the presence of French 
Basques on the island from an early time, there could be no doubt that the 
world would long since have been made well aware of the circumstance.” 


This Spanish memorial was turned over by the English Secretary of State 
to the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations for detailed examination. 
The subsequent report, which was addressed to ‘Their Excellencies, the Lord 
Justices,” is dated September 11, 1719, and constitutes the most important 
English statement of the eighteenth century on the fishery issue.** After draw- 
ing attention to the fact that article 15 of the treaty gave the Spaniards the 
right that they were claiming only “if they could support their claims to those 
privileges by an undoubted right,” the report proceeds to refute the arguments 
advanced by the Spaniards, especially the fundamental one that had played 
such an important part in the recent memorials. ‘‘Now, although the Spaniards,” 
the report runs, ‘“‘seem to assert that they were the discoverers of Newfound- 
land and would found their right of fishing thereupon nevertheless it is notorious 
that this island was first discovered by John Cabot, anno 1497, at the charge of 
King Henry VII and he took possession thereof in the name and for the use of 
His Said Majesty.” The effort is made to prove that the English government 
had maintained unbroken connection with Newfoundland from Cabot’s time 
forward. “King Henry VIII,” so the commissioners state, “sent one Bute to 
make a settlement in Newfoundland,** while several voyages were made thither 
by Mr. Hore* and other merchants.” An act against the exacting of money by 


31 All of these arguments are given particularly clearly in a document entitled ‘‘Discertacion sobre el 
descubrimiento de Terranova, 1772. Simancas. Leg. 2368 (Antig. 7014). Spanish names which are 
mentioned in this paper as occurring in Newfoundland and by their presence supporting the Spanish con- 
tention that the island was discovered by Spanish Basques are:— 


Baia d Vizcaia San Lorenzo 
Bacallao Chumea 
Buruchumea Nichele 
Buruandia Poray 
Echaide 


_ _® In thisconnection it is to be remembered that the Spanish ambassador in London, Pedro de Ayala 
in his letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, dated Iuly 25th, 1498, mentions that Cabot had been in Seville 
and Lisbon for asistance. A Spanish and Portuguese element in Cabot’s crews might account for an 
early appearance of Iberian names in Newfoundland. 


8 The original paper is to be found in the Public Record Office. C.O. 194. 23. A copy exists in the 
British Museum among the Neweastle papers. Add. 33.028. i 


% The first voyage in the reign of Henry VIII that we know was made by royal command was that 
made by two vessels that set out from England May 20, 1527. Hakluyt gives an account of this voyage 
under the title ‘“The Voyage of the two ships whereof the one was called the Dominus Vobiscum set out 
the 20 day of May in the 19th yere of King Henry the eight, and in the yere of our Lord God 1527 for the 
discoverie of the north partes.’’ (Principal Voyages, Dent. V., p. 336.) a 

Another account of what is apparently the same journey is to be found in Purchas’ His Pileri i 
Aus te to rs VIII vated from St. John’s harbour, Nee eae ee: 3rd, 

v2/, describing the journey of the two vessels one of whic : CE 1 ‘suc in 
eee eee ot which Rut commanded and finally succeeded in 

8° An account of Hore’s voyage to Newfoundland in 1536 is given by Hakluyt Th rinci Joy 

etc., Dent. Vol. V, p. 335) under the heading ‘‘The Voyages of M. Fes an ver Ste ee 
Newfoundland, and Cape Briton, in the yere 1536 and in the 28th yere of King Henry the 8th.’ Hore is 
described by Hakluyt as “Master Hore of London a man of goodly stature and of great courage and given 
to the studie of cosmographie.’’ In 1536 he ‘‘encouraged divers gentlemen and others being assisted 
by the King’s favour and good countenance, to accompany him in a voyage of discoverie upon the north- 
west parts of America.” They embarked in two ships, the Trinitie and the Minion, in April, 1536, and after 
a journey of two months arrived in Newfoundland where they suffered so severely for lack of ‘food that 
some members of the company were reduced to cannibal practices. They reached St. Ives in Cornwall 
on their return journey on the 3rd of October. Among the adventurers on this journey was a certain M 


Thomas But S, the ON of Sir lliam But 5 fre i e T hi i T ti 
S S S à W 5S om whom Hakluyt secured his inforr 3 i is 
aa 5 5 ormation concerning his 
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any officer of the admiralty for license to traffic into Newfoundland# is men- 
tioned as proving that the trade and fishery of that island were well known and 
frequented in the time of Edward VI. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, it is recalled, by 
virtue of letters patents granted to him by Queen Elizabeth, took possession of 
Newfoundland in 1583 for himself and heirs#7 The Spaniards are reminded 
that early in the seventeenth century James I, “assured that Newfoundland 
was not actually possessed and inhabited by any Christians or others whatso- 
ever” granted, by letters patents, a considerable part of the island to several of 
his subjects, who formed the Company of Adventurers and Planters of the cities 
of London and Bristol for the Colony or Plantation of Newfoundland?’ and that 
in 1623 the same sovereign conceded the province of Avalon to Sir George Cal- 
vert. Charles I, in 1638, it is further recalled, granted the whole of Newfound- 
land to the Marquis of Hamilton, Sir David Kirke and others®® “with power to 
demand and receive from all strangers who should come to fish or to buy fish 
there or within 30 leagues thereof 5 per cent as an Acknowledgment of the 
King’s just and undoubted Right and Interest over that Country and Fishery.” 


“62nd and 3rd Edward VI. Cap. VI. A.D., 1548. An Act against the exacting of Money or other 
Thing by any Officer for License to Traffick into Ireland, etc. ‘‘Forasmuch as within these few years 
now past there hath been levied, perceived and taken by certain of the officers of the Admiralty, of such 
Merchants and Fishermen as have used and practised the Adventures and Journeys into Iseland, New- 
foundland, Ireland and other Places commodious for Fishing and the getting of Fish, in or upon the Seas 
or otherwise, by way of Merchandise in those parts, divers great Exactions or Sums of money, Doles, or 
Shares of Fish, and such other like Things! to the great Discouragement and Hindrance of the same 
Merchants and Fishermen and to no little damage to the whole Commonwealth. . . . . . Be it there- 
fore enacted by the King our Sovereign Lord, and the Lords and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that neither they, nor any Officer or Minister, Officers and 
Ministers of the Admiralty for the Time being, shall in any wise hereafter, receive or take by himself, 
his Servant, Deputy, Servants or Deputies, of any such Merchant or Fisherman, any sum or sums of 
Money, Doles or Shares of Fish or any other Reward, Benefit or Advantage whatsoever it be, for any 
person to pass this Realm to the said Voyages or any of them upon pain to forfeit for the first offence treble 
the sum, or treble the value of the Reward... .. . and for the second offence the Party so offending 
not only to lose or forfeit his or their Office or Offices in the Admiralty, but also to make fine and Ransom 
at the King’s Will and Pleasure.”’ 

% An account of the ceremony is given in Hakluyt, R. The Principal Voyages. Dent. Vol. VI., p. 1. 
“A report of the voyage and sucesse thereof attempted in the yere of our Lord, 1583 by Sir Humbrey 
Gilbert. . . . . . intended to discover and to plant Christian inhabitants in place convenient, upon those 
large and ample countreys extended Northward from the cape of Florida, . . . . . . yet not in the actual 
possession of any Christian prince, written by Mr. Edward Haie. ‘‘Monday following, the General had 
his tent set up, who being accompanied with his own followers, summoned the merchants and masters, 
both English and strangers to be present at his taking possession of those countries. Before whom openly 
was read and interpreted unto the strangers his commission: by virtue whereof he took possession in 
the same harbour of S. John, and 200 leagues everyway, invested the Queenes Majestie with the title and 
dignitie thereof, had delivered unto her, (after the custome of England) a rod and a turffe of the same 
soile, entering possession also for him, his heires and assignes for ever: and signified unto all men, that 
from that time forward, they should take the same land as a territorie appertaining to the Queene of 
England, and himself authorized under her majestie to possesse and enjoy it.” 

38 A copy of the London and Bristol Company’s charter, granted largely through the influence of Lord 
Bacon, May 2, 1611, is given in the appendix to Chap. V of Prowse’s History of Newfoundland. 

38 The grant to the Duke of Hamilton, Sir David Kirke and others of the Island of Newfoundland, 
13 November, 1637, is given in part by Prowse, History of Newfoundland, p. 143. 

40 A volume among the manuscripts of the British Museum, entitled ‘‘The State of the Colony of 
Newfoundland, 1744,’’ which is partly printed and partly in manuscript, contains two memorials on the 
Newfoundland trade and a number of extracts drawn from the works of various writers on Newfoundland 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. The earlier of the two memorials is entitled ‘‘Considerations on the Trade 
of Newfoundland”’ and was ‘‘wrote, printed and sent to the members of both Houses of Parliament by 
Thomas Thompson.” The 2nd memorial, apparently the work of Peter Thompson, the son of Thomas 
Thompson, is entitled ‘‘Memorial concerning Cape Breton and the Newfoundland fishery.’”’ It was 
delivered August 24, 1752, to Lord Carteret and on January 31, 1744, was given to Andrew Stone the secre- 
tary to the Duke of Newcastle. Both memorials contain information of interest for the purpose of the 
present article. The earlier memorial has a section on the duties that were collected by the English from 
the French fishermen in the 17th century as an acknowledgement of British sovereignty in Newfound- 
land. ‘‘The trade of Newfoundland in the reign of King James I was in a very flourishing condition and 
then entirely without a rival, possessed and enjoyed by the English. It remained the same until the time 
of King Charles I. That about this time the French first began to fish at Newfoundland and by ways. 
and means obtained liberty from King Charles I for so doing: and as an acknowledgment of our right 
they agreed to pay 5 L per cent from all ships.coming thither. Their allotment for curing fish etc. was the 
westward of Cape Raze, and the tribute aforesaid was duly paid for many years afterward... . . . 
King Charles II in the 27th year confirmed the French in the aforesaid liberty and granted to them the 
former tribute of 5 L per cent... ....: . King James II confirmed this ie Wien of 
most glorious memory, being sensible of the vast importance of this Trade, did never confirm these grants: 
to the French; but that his subjects might understand that his Predecessors could not justly dispose of 
this trade, as they pretended. to do, did in the tenth and eleventh year of his Reign, give his Royal Assent 
to an Act of Parliament to resume it.’’ Statute 10, 11 Wm. III Cap. 25 is quoted. Seep. 9 and Note 20. 
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In 1650, the report continues, a commission was issued to Mr. John Treworgey 
to be governor of Newfoundland" and five years later Sir David Kirke, ‘‘by 
virtue of this grant from the crown, conveyed to John Claypole® and others a 
right to make settlements there, where no foreigners had hitherto attempted to 
settle any colony or to question the undoubted right of the Crown of England 
to that fishery.” The commissioners admit that a few years later the French, 
“having frequented the fishery for some years by connivance,” began to settle 
at Placentia with soldiers, artillery, etc., and fortify the same “though Mr. 
Isaac Dethick, an English planter, and others were then settled at the place.”* 
“However,” declare the commissioners, “it does not appear to us upon searching 
the books and papers in our office that the Spaniards ever had any settlement 
either under the English or the French in Newfoundland, or that, for many 
years past, they have been permitted to fish there excepting only some few 
ships to whom her late Majesty granted papers and licenses for the purpose.” 


The American Treaty of 1670, which throughout the eighteenth century 
was to be a rock of defense to the English government in all of its disputes with 
Bourbon Spain, is called upon for help on this occasion. “‘Besides,’’ continues 
the report, “if the Spaniards could make out their pretence of an ancient right 
to that fishery as being the first discoverers of Newfoundland, yet as it is beyond 
dispute that the English were, and they were not in possession of any part of 
Newfoundland at the time of making the American Treaty in 1670 between the 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain, they are absolutely excluded from all such 
pretended right by the 7th and 8th articles of the said treaty, whereby it is 
expressly stipulated that the King of Great Britain shall hold, keep and always 
possess in full right of sovereignty and propriety all the lands, colonies and other 
places, be they what they will, lying and situated in the West Indies or in any 
part of America, which the said King of Great Britain and his subjects now hold 
and possess and that the subjects of each ally respectively shall forbear and 
abstain from sailing to and trafficing in all places possessed by the other party 
in the West Indies.” After quoting the act of William III, forbidding aliens 
to trade or fish in Newfoundland, the commissioners conclude “it is therefore 
manifest that not only the country but the fishing on the coasts and in the 
harbours thereof are the undoubted property of His Majesty and that the 
Guipuscoans have no manner of right to fish and trade there.” 


In the Treaty of Madrid, signed nearly two years after the appearance of 
the report of 1719, when circumstances were somewhat more favourable for 
Spain, all former treaties were renewed between the two powers and Spain 
secured the inclusion of a section specifically providing that His Britannic 
Majesty would give orders for the fulfilment of articles 8, 11, and 15 of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, which were stated hitherto not to have been executed and 
the 15th of which allowed to Spain the fishing of cod in Newfoundland waters.# 
This provision, however, had no more effect in bringing fish to Spain in Spanish 


"| Before becoming Newfoundland’s first true governor John Treworgie had lived for some years in 
Sturgeon Creek, Kittery, Maine, but had visited Newfoundland for trading and fishing purposes. His 
commission as governor was renewed May 27, 1653, and he continued in office till 1660. 

* Claypole was the son-in-law of Cromwell. 

43 Cf. Prowse, D.W. History of Newfoundland, p. 78. ‘‘During both the administration of Cromwell 
and the reign of Charles I no foreigner had attempted to make any permanent settlement in Newfound- 
land. Up to 1662 no Frenchman had ever lived a winter on the island.” . . ‘In 1662 a great French 
ship full of men and women put out from Placentia where she landed a great number of soldiers and passen- 
gers who fortified the harbour with 18 pieces of Ordnance as one Isaac Dethick who was there affirmed.” 
(From the Deposition of John Raynor late deputy governor in Newfoundland.) | 

“4 P.R.O. Treaty Papers. 67. Treaty signed June 13, 1721, part of Article II. ‘‘Se donneront de la 
part de sa majestie Brittanique les ordres qui seront demandés et jugés necessaires pourl’ accomplissement 
de tout ce qui a été stipulé et arresté entre les deux courrones dans les susdits Traités d’ Utrecht et speciale- 
ment en ce qui peut n avoir pas été mis en execution des choses reglées par les articles 8, 11 et 15me du 
Traite de Paix, qui parlent de laisser auz Espagnols le libre commerce et navigation aux Indes Occidentales 
et de maintenir les anciennes limites en Amerique comme elles se trouvoient dans le tems du Roy Charles 
second, du libre exercice de la Religion Catholique dans l'Isle de Minorque et de la Peche du Baccalao 


dans les mers de Terre Neuve de même que a le gard de tous les autres articles qui jusques ici n’auroient 
pas été mis en execution da la part de la Grand Bretagne." 
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vessels than had its predecessor and the fishing question continued to be an 
issue On every occasion at which an attempt was made to arrive at a settlement 
of Anglo-Spanish differences. Thus the Spanish plenipotentiaries at the inter- 
national conferences of Cambray (1724) and Soissons (1728) received orders to 
make representations on the subject.# 

In an effort to meet the English contention that documentary evidence 
proving the soundness of Spanish claims should be produced, the plenipotenti- 
aries to the Congress of Soissons wrote urgent letters to the Senorio de Vizcaya 
asking to have forwarded to them any legal documents that could serve to 
support the Spanish claims. In replying the senorio was forced to admit that 
after the most diligent search in the archives and in the offices of the escribanos 
no documents could be found47 Despite this handicap a long memorial was 
drawn up by Don Joachin de Barrenechea and presented to the British repre- 
sentatives in the congress. The English insistence on documentary evidence 
was quoted in this paper as proof of their lack of candour in the interpretation 
of the article in question.# It was urged that the act of William IT, which 
Stanhope had admitted was the only thing he had to oppose to the Spanish 
claim, had referred only to places in the possession at that date of the English, 
as the French were then and continued for years to be established at Placentia 
and the Spaniards themselves had continued to fish undisturbed until 1713. 


The Congress of Soissons broke up without definite results in this, as in 
other matters, and the subject was left to be again renewed in 1732 when com- 
missioners of the two powers met in Seville to attempt once more the adjustment 
of respective complaints. The Spanish representatives on this occasion were 
directed to press for damages on the ground that the second article of the peace 
of Seville had renewed all treaties prior to 1752 and the British were therefore to 
be held responsible for the non-performance of the treaty of 1725 in respect to 
the Newfoundland fisheries.” This protest, like earlier ones, remained without 
settlement and was left to swell the volume of discontent that finally brought 
the two countries into war in 1739. During the period of hostilities, the French, 
whose Newfoundland trade now employed 20,000 men and a thousand ships 
annually, supphed the Spanish market with fish.*! The Spaniards remained 
unreconciled to the loss of the industry and on the approach of negotiations for 
the peace of 1748 the northern provinces again showered the government with 
memorials restating the old arguments, pointing out that since fish had reached 
Spain only through foreign hands the price had more than doubled and urging 
that instructions should be sent to the Spanish plenipotentiaries to the con- 
ference at Aix-la-Chapelle to press once more Spain’s right to participation in 


4 Simancas. Est. Leg. 2368 (Antig. 7014). Copy of an unsigned letter (apparently from the secretary 
of state) addressed to the Spanish plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Cambray, Aranjuez, 8 May, 1724. 
Ibid. M. de Santa Cruz(a Spanish plenipotentiary at the Congress of Soissons), to M. de la Paz (secretary 
of state), 8 Nov., 1728. Ibid. D. Joachin de Barrenechea (another Spanish plenipotentiary at the Con- 
gress of Soissons), to M. de la Paz, 18 Dec., 1728. : : ‘ 

46 Tbid. Plenipotentiaries of Spain at the Congress of Soissons to the Senorio de Vizcaya, 29 Oct. 

47 Ibid. El Senorio de Vizcaya to M. de la Paz, 31 Oct. ‘‘en cumplimiento de la orden que V. E. se 
servio comunicarme en 11 de Julio li solicitado con instantes diligencias reconocer los archivos y los oficios 
de escrivanos y no sea podido encontrar documento antiquo que pueda justificar el derecho de mis naturales 
y ostros vasallos del rey. ; | “Ge 3 ; 

48 Ibid. Memoria presentada en el Congreso de Soissons por los plenipotenciarios de S. M. C. para los 
de $. M. B. en asunto de la pesqueria del bacallao en Terranova . . . . . . formada por D. Joachin M. de 
Barrenechea. AL ; 4 \ ’ 

“. . . . . . Ha poco tiempo hizo ver la experiencia que no fue tan candida la intencion de la Gran 
Bretana en las palabras de .o estipulado pues tomando por pretexto que justificasen los Viscaynos, y Guipuz- 
coanos su derecho, les impidio la pesca el governador Britanico el ano del 1715. 

4 Jbid. ‘‘Stanhope . . . . . . dejo que nada tenea que oponer amenos que no fuese un acto de el 
Parlamento hecho en Inglaterra el ano X° del regnado de Guillermo tercero. RAS el 

50 bid. D. Joseph Patino, secretary of state, to D. Augustin de Montiano (Spanish commissioner), 
Seville, 1201782; . 
SS 13972. Memorial concerning Cape Breton and the Newfoundland fishery by Peter Thomp- 
son, presented to Lord Cateret, 24 August, 1742, and delivered 31 Jan., 1744, to Andrew Stone, secretary 
to the Duke of Newcastle. 
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the fisheries. Despite this activity the final peace documents carried no 
reference to Spanish rights in the Newfoundland trade. 

The renewed discussion, however, was responsible for a paper entitled 
“State of Papers relating to Newfoundland,” which is to be found among the 
Colonial Office papers and is in the nature of a report from the office of the 
Board of Trade. It was apparently written soon after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It reviews and quotes from the two previous reports submitted by 
the Board on the Spanish Newfoundland claims and states that from 1719 on- 
ward there is no trace to be found of anything on the subject at that office. The 
writer considers that the earlier reports had dealt effectively with any arguments 
that might be based on the Treaty of Utrecht and as for the treaty of 1721 he 
disposes of it by saying that “not having been renewed by that of Aix-la- 
Chapelle it cannot be deemed to subsist, but allowing it to remain still in force 
it does not give the Spaniards any new right but only confirms the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Utrecht.” 

Through the reign of the peace-loving Louis VI and his Portuguese Queen 
Barbara, with her English sympathies, the fishery question, like other Anglo- 
Spanish controversies, was not closely pressed, although toward the close of 
the reign, when Pitt’s leadership in English affairs was beginning to make itself 
felt in a series of victories for English arms, Spanish anxiety at the unrivalled 
position that the English naval forces were gaining manifested itself in a mem- 
orial in which the old Newfoundland claims were again restated. How unlikely 
these were to receive recognition while Pitt remained at the helm in London, 
may be gathered from the instructions that Lord Bristol carried with him when 
he went as British ambassador to Madrid in 1758, in which the principle was 
laid down that England would never allow ‘‘an interest so essential as the 
Newfoundland fishery, one great nursery of our seamen, and a principal bases of 
the maritime power of Great Britain to be in any degree pared off and divided.”’ 


The accession to the Spanish throne of Charles III in 1759 opened a new 
era. The establishment of an extensive program of economic reform and the 
inauguration of an energetic foreign policy, based on a restitution of naval 
forces, were at once undertaken. As the fishery issue bore an intimate relation 
to both, its revival was foreshadowed in the prominence given to them. More- 
over from his arrival in Spain the new king moved steadily towards the family 
alliance with France, which was concluded two years later. He was in a unique 
position to appreciate to the full the significance of the new imperial position 
that the genius of Pitt was winning for England. Seventeen years earlier, as 
an Italian prince, he had had England’s naval power forced upon his attention.*! 
As king of Spain he ruled a realm whose greatness depended on its possessions in 
the very part of the world in which England was fast gaining for herself a com- 
manding position, while as ally of Portugal Britain stood a barrier to the age- 
old dream of an all-Spanish peninsula. The French fleet had long been the 
first line of Spanish defence; with it defeated the future would wear a most 
ominous aspect. Charles had little doubt that with France disposed of to 
English satisfaction, the time would come very soon when Spanish military 
resources would have to oppose, alone and unsupported, the aggressive force 
of the new imperial power. He heard with emotion of the fall of Quebec, 
A (Antig. 7014). Memoria de la cassa de la contratacion y consulado de la 


Provincia de Guipuzcoa a D. José de Carabajal y Ss > sti 7 

» a D. José ¢ rabajal y Lancaster, San Sebastian, 11 J à 'S 

from Viscaya and “‘la leal valla de Azoitia.”’ : mare wes 
ee P.R.O., C.O. 194123. 

k *.On August 18th, 1742, while troops of Charles, then King of the two Sicilies, were fighting with the 

Spanish forces against Austria in Lombardy, a British squadron arrived at Naples and the Neapolitan 

eee was ae two bo 2 decide whether it preferred to withdraw its troops from active hostil- 
S against England s imperial ally or submit to a bombardment of the capital. As the cit S iC- 

ally defenceless Charles had been compelled to yield. 3 Se ee Le 
% This view was one constantly pressed by the French ambassador, M. D’Ossun. Choiseul, the 


French first minister, in the instructions which he sent to D’ < is view i i 
: SANSA Instructions sent to D’Ossun set f S y reat det : 
Patios Recusilides Inatrictiona — Mesacue. 11 oa n set forth this view in great detail. Morel 
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which he said “made his blood run cold’ and declared in December, 1759, to 
the French ambassador, that if the English would not listen to his offer of 
mediation which was then pending and conclude peace with France, they would 
force him to enter the war, but that one way or another, he would not suffer 
them to remain masters in Europe and in America.5? 


_ ‘Toa Spanish king, with a brother who ruled in Parma,®* and a son king of 
Naples, the situation on the continent, where France’s ally Austria seemed on 
the point of annihilating Prussia, was almost as alarming as England’s victories 
in the new world. The bond between Austria and France was new and there 
seemed every danger that with French prestige in the dust, Austria and England 
would find it to their advantage to renew their ancient friendship and fall upon 
the remaining member of the Bourbon family in the new world and in Italy.*9 
From a purely selfish Spanish and Italian point-of-view it seemed the part of 
wisdom to join in what he considered an inevitable struggle while allies were 
still to be had. In a family alliance between all the members of the House of 
Bourbon, Charles saw the one instrument capable of facing the growing power 
of England on anything like equal terms. With such an outlook, demanding 
an ever-ready excuse for a declaration of hostilities, it was not to be expected 
that old issues with England would be allowed either to find a solution or to 
remain in a state of quiesence. Among the issues kept on the active list was 
the fishery controversy. It was also natural that the course that the revived 
controversy with England followed should bear the marks of the new direction 
in which Spanish foreign policy had turned. Having tried direct discussion 
with the British court and appealed in vain to international conferences and to 
specially appointed boards of commissioners to secure what she believed to be 
her just rights in the Newfoundland trade, Spain in the early sixties, tried the 
new expedient of calling in the assistance of France to obtain her end. 


In preparation for the new attack on an old subject, the secretary of state, 
Richard Wall, made a determined effort to secure documentary evidence that 
could be used to support the Spanish pretensions. The province of Guipuscoa and 
the national archive at Simancas were both requested to make a thorough 
search for documents that could in any way assist in proving the Spanish claim, 
the officials being told that such papers would be of the first importance to the 
royal service. In answer to this appeal the province of Guipuscoa submitted 
four papers. The earliest in date was a royal cedula of July 15, 1553, whose 
purport was to reverse an order of April 21, 1553, forbidding any vessel to sail 
from Guipuscoa for Newfoundland without special license. The other three 
papers were merely copies of memorials to the central government dated 1697, 
1728 and 1732 respectively.“ The reply from Don Manuel de Ayala, the head 
of the archive at Simancas, reported that although he had examined many 
legajos no instrument of any kind could be found of such a nature that a claim 
to the fisheries could be based upon it. He could only find, he said, some 17th 
century correspondence relating to the hindrances put in the way of Spanish 
fishing by the English and some correspondence with the court regarding certain 
frauds in the fishing.ft 


55 The French ambassador, Marquis D'Ossun, was present when Charles was given this news shortly 
after his arrival in Madrid and reported that the king’s words were ‘‘que cette nouvelle lui avait glacé 
le sang.’ (Rousseau, F. Régne de Charles IIT d'Espagne, Paris, 1907. Vol Chap. DD 00) Re 

57 Morel Fatio, Recueil des Instructions, Espagne. Vol. XII, 338. D Ossun to Choiseul, Dee. 17, 1759. 

88 Charles’ younger brother, Don Felipe, succeeded him in the Duchy of Parma when he became King 

f S ë 1 ¢ . . . . . 
= à This idea was strongly urged on Charles by Choiseul, who wrote it in great detail in his despatches 
to D’Ossun. (cf. especially Choiseul to D’Ossun, Dee. 24, 1759. Rousseau, Regne de Charles IIT d’Espagne 


Tol. I, Chap. 2, p. 44. 
re FR 5 2368 (Antig. 7014). Wall’s letter was dated May 12, 1760, and the reply May 


year. 
Sern Wall io Avan May 13, 1760, and Ayala to Wall, May 21 and 31, 1760. In the latter letter 
Ayala’s words are: ‘en todo lo reconocido no se halla instrumento alguno proprio para fundar el antiguo 
derecho de la Provincia de Guipuzcoa a la pesca del Bacallao en los bancos de Terranova. 
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Despite the lack of documents a new memorial was drawn up and the 
French court made officially acquainted with its terms. Upon presentation in 
London in September, 1760, not only was no satisfactory reply returned, but 
the British ambassador at Madrid was commanded to lay stress on the “sensible 
regret” of the English government at the unprecedented proceeding.” It 
proved, however, to be but a prelude to much more drastic action along the same 
line. Through the early months of 1761 negotiations proceeded apace in Paris 
for a close family alliance between France and Spain. Following upon a pro- 
posal by Choiseul, the French secretary of state, in January, 1761, that there 
should be a defensive treaty negotiated between France and Spain, Grimaldi, 
the Spanish ambassador, in February proposed an offensive treaty. This 
encouraged Choiseul to elaborate a project of a treaty which should be at once 
offensive and defensive. In May the main outlines of the Pacte de Famille were 
agreed to and the document was signed on August 15th, 1761. At the same 
time a convention was concluded, by the terms of which Charles III engaged to 
declare war against England on May Ist, 1762, if by that time peace had not 
been established. Both agreements were, of course, secret. A week before the 
family compact was signed, Lord Bristol, the English ambassador in Madrid, 
was informed by Wall that “His Catholic Majesty, finding that he could gain 
no ground upon the British court by having this business (the fishery question) 
transacted directly and immediately with the British ministry, had accepted 
the frequent offers made by His most Christian Majesty to interpose his good 
offices towards accommodating all the American differences between England 
and Spain hoping that the peace which was now in agitation might be a per- 
manent and lasting one.’’® 


The French had already taken the step that Wall here indicated had been 
decided upon as Spanish policy and through its agent, Bussy, had presented, 
on July 23rd, a memorial to the British court setting forth the full story of 
Spain’s grievances as an American power and declaring that the French king 
could not “disguise the danger he apprehends and of which he must necessarily 
partake if these articles which seem nearly to concern His Catholic Majesty 
should be the occasion of war.’”® This memorial, in Bristol’s words, was 
“received, looked into and sent back by the king’s command,” a procedure 
which the ambassador pointed out to Wall “gave an idea of the impression that 
irregular proceeding had made in England.” Pitt had in fact told Bussy that 
it would be time enough to treat of Newfoundland fisheries when the tower of 
London had been taken sword in hand and had further informed him that ‘His 
Majesty would not suffer the disputes with Spain to be blended in any manner 
whatever in the negotiation of peace between the two crowns,” and that ‘it 
was expected that France would not at any time presume a right of inter- 
meddling in such disputes between Great Britain and Spain.” In an interview 
with the Spanish ambassador, Pitt comported himself “ike a Lucifer’’6? and 
sent orders to Bristol to protest to the Spanish government against such irregular 
diplomatic procedure and to recapitulate English arguments in reply to the 
Spanish grievances, “including the stale and inadmisable pretensions to fish 
at Newfoundland ” 


The rejected memorial dealt with three subjects—the second of which was 
“the claim so often set up by the Biscayans and Guipuscoans to fish at New- 
foundland and as often denied by England.” In speaking on this subject to 
Wall, Bristol reminded the Spanish secretary of state that he had in “the clearest 


Raid ebibi = 


terms” “showed that the first discovery of the island was made at the expense 


® P.R.O., §.P., Spain, 164. Bristol to Pitt, Aug. 6, 1761. 

5 Cf. Morel Fatio. Recueil des Instruction, VII 340. See also Rousseau F. Regne de Charles III d’- 
Espagne Vol. I, Chap. 2. a: 

1 P.R.O., S.P., Spain, 164. Bristol to Pitt, Aug. 6, 1761. 

6 Parl. Hist., XV. 1044-47. 

56 P.R.O., S.P., Spain, 164. Bristol to Pitt, Aug. 31, 1761. 

7 Bourget, Choisel et l'Alliance Espagnole, p. 228. 
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and by the command of Henry VII” and had “likewise demonstrated the unin- 
terrupted possession of it from that time to the present date to have belonged to 
the English from their being constantly settled there, whilst the Spaniards never 
had any establishments in those parts,” and that therefore it was ‘absolutely 
impossible for Great Britain to make the least concession in so clear a right and 
it was hoped that Spain would no longer expect as the price of union a sacrifice 
which could never be granted by the court of London.’’® Wall denied any 
design to retard the peace or give offence, but stated firmly that Spain had 
always insisted upon the claims of the Guipuscoans and Biscayans to fish for 
bacallao and had never receded from this position in any treaty.®® Wall’s un- 
yielding attitude and his clear statement that Bussy’s memoir had the Catholic 
King’s approval,” led Bristol to write that he thought a declaration of war from 
Spain was not far off. 

Pitt was early in a position to give proper weight to Bristol’s prophecy, as 
within a month of the conclusion of the family compact Pitt was secretly 
acquainted with the contents of that document. His instant determination to 
strike Spain from the side of France with one heavy and unexpected blow and 
so finish the war in the brilliant manner that it had seemed lately to be closing, 
was frustrated by his failure to carry his cabinet with him. His colleagues 
would not believe in the hostile inténtions of Spain and the disagreement ended 
in Pitt’s resignation on October 5th.71 In the weeks that followed evidence 
rapidly accumulated in support of Pitt’s assertion that a compact had been signed 
by the Bourbon powers and that for all political purposes “France was Spain 
and Spain was France.” 


In November, 1761, when Bristol was at last directed to ask Wall officially 
if there was truth in the rumors that were telling of the existence of a family 
alliance between Spain and France, the secretary of state, supported by the 
knowledge that the treasure fleet was now home, instead of replying directly, 
launched into a passionate denunciation of the whole trend of recent English 
‘policy. In his review of Spanish wrongs the Newfoundland issue played a 
prominent part. ‘His Catholic Majesty,” declared Wall, ‘‘could never obtain 
an answer from the British ministry to any memorial or paper.” He believed, 
he said, that the English “‘were intoxicated with all their successes and continued 
series of victories,’ that they ‘‘aimed first to ruin the French power in order 
the more easily to crush Spain,” and to destroy the French power in America in 
order ‘to have an easier task in seizing on all the Spanish dominions in those 
parts, thereby to satisfy the utmost of their ambition and to gratify their un- 
bounded thirst of conquest.’? During the war, the minister continued, the 
English had set the Spanish power at defiance by attacking and plundering their 
vessels, insulting their coasts, violating their neutrality, fortifying themselves 
illegally in the Bay of Campeachy, “besides denying the Spaniards a right they 
had so long claimed to fish upon the banks of Newfoundland, nay, even wanting 
to put the Biscayans and Guipuscoans on a worse footing at present in regard 
to their pretensions to the bacallao trade than they had been by the Treaty of 
Utrecht and that of 1721, where the article in relation to them was that the 
Spaniards should enjoy que jure sibi vindicare poterunt, whereas all the am- 
bassador’s instructions had run to declare their claim to be stale and inadmissible 
and finally to assert that England hoped that the Catholic King would never 
expect this sacrifice as a price of a union which could never be consented to on 


those terms.” 


68 P.R.O., S.P., Spain, 164. Bristol to Pitt, Aug. 31, 1761. 
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70 Ibid. “I th lelivered to Mr. Wall the copy of the memorial relating to Spain, desiring him to 
read oe ore i. due ht me whether it was word for word such as had been authorized from hence. 
On returning it to me His Excellency said it was verbatim what had been sent by order of the Catholic 
sae Hall, H. Pitt and the Family Compact. Quarterly, Oct., 1899. 
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In replying to that part of this outburst which touched the fisheries, Bristol 
insisted again on the English discovery of Newfoundland, pointing out that 
Spain had never brought forward any proofs to back their assertions, whereas 
the English had ‘‘clearly deduced their right from the time of Henry VII.”” The 
ambassador wrote home at a later date that what had given most offence in 
Spain in connection with the bacallao controversy was “my being ordered so 
frequently to declare and Count de Fuentes having been as often told that 
England never would hear of that inadmissible pretension, which was denying 
in the most pre-emptory fashion what we had granted by the Spanish treaty of 
1721, that the Biscayans and Guipuscoans should enjoy the privileges which 
they could prove to be their due by right.” After the actual break in diplomatic 
relations had occurred, Bristol again emphasized the important part that the 
offence occasioned by the fishery dispute had played in bringing about the 
breach in friendly relations. 

England declared war on Spain on January 2nd, 1762. After a few months 
of fighting, during which Spanish losses were out of all proportion to the time 
that the nation was engaged in the struggle, Spain found herself, through the 
exigencies of her ally’s position, forced to agree to make peace.’* Among other 
sacrifices that her plenipotentiaries had to agree to in the Treaty of Paris, 
signed February 10th, 1763, was a clear resignation of all claims to a share in 
the Newfoundland fishing trade. Article 18 of the treaty read, “His Catholic 
Majesty desists as well for himself as for his successors from all pretensions 
which he may have formed in favour of the Guipuscoans and other His Majesty’s 
subjects to the right of fishing in the neighbourhood of the Island of Newfound- 
land.” No other section of the treaty illustrates more clearly the straits to which 
Spain was reduced by her misfortunes in the seven years’ war than this one 
providing for the relinquishment of her claim to a trade that had played a part 
in Spanish history for over two hundred years. 


From the sixteenth century, when Spain, on the confession of a rival, had 
possessed the finest contingent of any of the nations that in that age fished on 
the Grand Banks, through the seventeenth century, when the smallness of the 
Spanish force showed the effects of the disaster that had befallen the armada 
the lack of interest in naval matters at home, and the growing consolidation of 
English and French holdings in Newfoundland, the Spaniards had enjoyed an 
actual share in the fishery. From the Treaty of Utrecht onwards the subject 
had been one of constant diplomatic controversy between England and Spain 
furnishing continual cause for dispute and dissatisfaction between the two 
powers. In making the agreement of 1713, the English, who were at that date 
desirous of re-opening commercial relations with Spain and were not unhopeful 
of effecting, through careful diplomacy, the eventual separation of French and 
Spanish policy, had thought it worth while to placate Spanish pride by the 
inclusion of an article bearing on the claim of Spanish subjects to participate in 
the fishery, but had secured a vagueness of phraseology that could be held to 
mean much or little, as their convenience should dictate. When it had become 
clear that Spanish policy, under the guidance of the new Bourbon dynasty, was 
to be, on the whole, a belligerent and unfriendly one toward England, ne 
possibility of an interpretation of the fishery clause favourable to Iberian interests 
had passed out of practical English politics. The Spaniards, however out 
after decade, had continued to urge their claim on every conceivable ground 
although always without documentary proof, until England, making use of her 


a Re He A 164. Bristol to Egremont, Nov. 2, 1761. 
3 Ibid. Bristol to Egremont, Dec. 6, 1761. Others besides Wall found Pitt’s isl 

2 ; besides We s une a 5 
hard to put up with. Stanley, the English representative in Paris, on one Shean ad die ee 
Pitt that it might be expedient to soften the asperity of his language reporting that Chois 1 aa i h 
great impatience and with frequent interruptions... .. . those passages : ce Te 
words must and shall are used . . . . k - and complained with warmth of the authoritative Le d 
imperious superiority which they implied.” (Quoted in Williams, The Life of William Pitt 97 

4 The Preliminaries of the Treaty of Paris were signed Nov. 3, 1762. PhD 
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overwhelming victory in the seven years’ war, was able to relieve herself from 
further diplomatic controversy by securing a decisive prohibitory statement in 
an international treaty. 

_ How little satisfied the Spanish Basque provinces were with the justice of 
this settlement of their long struggle, may be read in a paper dated 1772, and 
entitled, ‘“‘Discertacion sobre el discubrimiento de Terranova,’ which is to be 
found among the documents at Simancus.7> The introductory portion of this 
paper sets forth at great length that it could not be thought that the English 
nation was so ignorant of just principles that it failed to recognize the fund- 
amental justice of the Spanish claim, but that it was evident that the Banks of 
Newfoundland constituted too rich a mine for that nation, with its commercial 
spirit, not to wish to enjoy them alone. As the English had forgotten in this 
matter the principles of integrity and honor that usually distinguished it and 
were in possession of the fisheries because of greater power, there was nothing 
that the Basques could do, the paper continues, more than to keep before the 
public their rightful claims, in order that these, through silence, should not pass 
into oblivion. In pursuit of this end the document proceeds to review at length 
all the claims, arguments and efforts of the preceding sixty years. A decade 
after the date of this paper, during the period of the American war, the struggle 
to secure a renewal of the controversy was re-opened in a new series of Basque 
memorials that urged the Spanish government to discuss the fishery question in 
the treaty conferences, that would close the war. Spain, as a naval power, these 
petitions emphatically stated, was suffering immense damages through the loss 
of the fishing industry.”® 

Unlike its subjects in the northern provinces, however, the Spanish govern- 
ment by 1780 was taking a greatly lessened interest in the Newfoundland issue. 
It tended to regard the controversy as closed, or, at least, as of less importance 
than certain other aims of its diplomacy. This is clear from a letter that the 
secretary of state, Count Florida Blanca, wrote to his secret agent in London, 
Mr. Thomas Hussy, on March 2, 1780.77 The secretary of state informed Mr. 
Hussy, that about the same time that he had received his last letter with the 
news that the English government was willing to name a person, who, with 
another appointed by His Catholic Majesty, would set on foot and conclude a 
separate peace with Spain, and so bring to an end Spain’s participation in the 
war, he had received via Lisbon a note of preliminaries, which he wrote, “it is 
supposed are conformable to the intentions of the court of London.” He en- 
closed, he said, a copy of this note to Hussy, who would observe in the margin 
the additions and explanations by which this negotiation might be concluded. 
“Once accepted,” he wrote, ‘these marginal explanations might be put in form 
at Lisbon, between our ambassador and the minister or person who shall be 
named by England.” Meanwhile Hussy might regard himself as authorized to 
treat and conclude the negotiations, reserving merely the exterior formalities 
for completion later. The 5th article of the project of preliminary articles,” re- 
ferred to by Florida Blanca, unambiguously conceded the recognition of the 
long-standing Spanish claim to a place in the Newfoundland fisheries in the 
following terms: ‘La liberté de pêcher sur le banc de Terre Neuve assigné à la 
France par le Traité de Utrecht serait equalement ouvert aux sujets de 5. M. C. 
dans ses limites.” The secretary of state’s marginal note to this proposed article, 
instead of expressing unalloyed satisfaction, reveals the preference of the Spanish 
government for a quite different concession. Florida Blanca’s note reads, “Au 
lieu de cette cession l'Espagne sohaitroit celle de la moitie de la Florida en 
restant aux Anglais la partie Orientale depuis l’embouchiere du canal de Baheme 


75 Simancas. Est. Leg. 2368 (Antig. 7014). 3 

6 Jbid. Mémo ale from ihe Province of Guipuscoa to Florida Blanca, Jan. 24, 1781, and Mar. 31, 1782. 
7P.R.O., Treaty Papers. 68. Florida Blanca to Mr. Hussey. Pardo, Mar. 2, 1780. (trans.) 
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dehors, et revenant a l'Espagne la partie occidentale au dedans du Golphe de 
Mexique dans le quel cas l'Espagne donneroit quelque recompense si il en falait 
a l’Angleterre.’’”® 

This effort of Florida Blanca to strengthen Spain’s hold on the Gulf of 
Mexico at the expense of a proferred share of the Newfoundland trade, came for 
the moment to nothing when the secret negotiations for a separate peace broke 
down on the discovery that the Duke of Cumberland, the English agent,* did 
not carry, as Florida Blanca had understood from the note on the preliminaries 
would be the case, instructions permitting him to treat with the Spaniards con- 
cerning the cession of Gibraltar to Spain.*! The fact, however, that the Spanish 
minister was prepared to make such a proposal, was significant of the dimin- 
ished place the Newfoundland issue had come to occupy on the Spanish govern- 
ment’s active program. Three years later proof was furnished that Florida 
Blanca’s views, as expressed in 1780, represented the Spanish government’s 
permanent policy when Spain, in the Treaty of Versailles, secured her position 
on the Mexican Gulf, while she permitted the Newfoundland fishery issue 
to rest on the basis settled in 1763. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
April, 1925. 
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80 Jbid. Hillsborough to Florida Blanca, St. James, Apr. 1780. 

51 [bid. Hillsborough to Cumberland, St. James, Apr. 17, 1780. (Instructions) ‘‘In case Mr. Hussey 
shall acquaint you that the court of Spain does not mean to enter into a negotiation but on the basis or 
ae eee expectation of a cession or exchange of Gibraltar or Menoica you are in such case to return to 
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SOME HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC SITES OF CANADA 


BY 


THER CANADIAN NATIONAL Parks BRANCH 


Considerable progress was made during the past year in connection with 
the acquisition, preservation and marking of historic sites of national importance 
throughout the Dominion recommended for action by the Historie Sites and 
Monuments Board, which acts in an advisory capacity to the Department of 
the Interior with respect to this work. 

A general meeting of the Board was held at which a number of sites under 
consideration were reviewed and a selection made therefrom for early attention. 

The personnel of the Board was decreased by one member owing to the 
resignation of Dr. Victor Morin, representative of the Province of Quebec. 

Over ame hundred sites have already been brought to the attention of the 
Department and from these the Board to date have selected one hundred and 
forty-one as being of national importance and recommended them for com- 
memoration. The control of eighty-five of these has already been obtained. 

A summary of what has been accomplished to date follows: 





\ 


SITES MARKED 


In addition to the twenty-four sites previously marked (see Canadian 
Historial Association Report, 1924, pages 93-108) the following were com- 
memorated during last year:— 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Halifax, N.S. (First Printing Press ). 

A tablet was placed in the central lobby of the Province House at Halifax 
to commemorate the First Printing Press in Canada, which was established 
nearby in 1751, by Bartholomew Green, Junior, and who was later succeeded 
by John Bushell. On it was printed March 28rd, 1752, Canada’s first news- 
paper ‘‘The Halifax Gazette,” later known as the ‘“Nova Scotia Royal Gazette,” 
which has since been regularly issued. The tablet was unveiled by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Province on December 20th, 1924, with suitable ceremonies 
arranged for by the Nova Scotia Historical Society. 


Halifax, N.S. (First Royal Dockyard ). 

A tablet was placed on one of the original pillars in His Majesty’s Dockyard 
at Halifax to mark the site of the First Royal Dockyard in British North 
America. Captain James Cook, the famous navigator, was stationed here in 
1759 and superintended the erection of the first buildings. Sir Provo Wallis, 
admiral of the fleet was born here. This dockyard proved of special importance 
during the American Wars of 1775-1781 and 1812-14. It also played a prom- 
iment part in the Great War of 1914-18. The tablet was unveiled on August 
19th, 1924, by Sir James Ferguson, Vice-Admiral of the British North Atlantic 
Squadron, with suitable ceremonies arranged for by the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society. 

QUEBEC 


Fort Crevier, at Notre Dame de Pierreville. 
A cairn and tablet, enclosed with a suitable design of fence, were erected on 
a small plot of land immediately adjacent to the main road passing through the 
village of Notre Dame de Pierreville, donated by Mr. Ubald Deschenaux, to 
17738—6$ 
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commemorate the site of the fort erected in 1687 at the mouth of the St. Francis 
River and of the battles which took place there in 1689-1693, during which 
several of the soldiers and inhabitants were killed, including Seigneur Crevier. 
Part-time caretaker appointed. 
Battle of Odelltown, at Odelltown. 

A cairn memorial and fence were erected on a small plot of land, immediately 
adjacent to the King Edward highway and in front of the Methodist church, to 
commemorate the engagements which took place there on the 7th and 9th 
November, 1838, between the rebel invaders and the Loyal Militia of Canada. 
The church served as a fort during the above battles. A small trophy cannon, 
which was captured and actually used for the defence of the church, was donated 
to the Department and mounted on a base near the memorial. The unveiling 
and dedication ceremonies were carried out on August 20th, 1924. Part-time 
caretaker appointed. 


ONTARIO 
Ernestown Shipyard, near Bath. 

A cairn, tablet and fence were erected on a small plot of land, immediately 
adjacent to the Montreal-Toronto highway at Finkle’s Point, which was donated 
by Mr. Thomas Wesley Thompkins. Here was built and launched on September 
7th, 1816, the Frontenac, the first steamboat to navigate Lake Ontario. The 
unveiling ceremonies were carried out on October 30th, 1924, in accordance with 
arrangements made by the Lennox and Addington Historical Society. Part- 
time caretaker appointed. 


Port Stanley. 


A cairn and tablet were erected oa a site provided by the municipal author- 
ities of the village of Port Stanley, at the intersection of Bridge, Main, St. 
Joseph and Colborne Streets, to commemorate the several outstanding events 
associated with the early history of that place. The first settler was John 
Bostwick in 1804. Among early visitors were: Louis Jolliet, 1669; Dollier and 
Galinée, 1670; the Celeron Expedition, 1749; Sir Wiliam Johnson, 1761; 
Colonel Thomas Talbot, 1801, and Lord Stanley, 1824. General Brock’s 
expedition encamped on the beach, August 9th, 1812, on its way to Detroit. The 
unveiling ceremonies were carried out on August 5th, 1924, in accordance with 
arrangements made by the Elgin Historical Society. 


Old Welland Canal, Allanburg. 


A cairn and tablet were erected on a small plot of land adjacent to the 
Canboro Road, near the new bridge, to commemorate the turning of the first 
sod of the Old Welland Canal, November 30th, 1824, by George Keefer. This was 
the initial step which led to the furnishing of the present canal system between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. The unveiling ceremonies were carried out on November 
29th, 1924, in accordance with arrangements made by the St. Catherines Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Batoche, Sask. 

A cairn and tablet were erected, with the permission of La Corporation 
Episcopale Catholique Romaine de Prince Albert, at Batoche to commemorate 
the events which took place there during the North West Rebellion. Its capture 
from the rebels by General Middleton after four days’ fighting, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th May, 1885, ended the Rebellion. à ; 


Cutknife Battlefield, near Cutknife, Sask. 


A cairn, tablet and fence were erected on a small plot of land on the summit 
of Cutknife Hill, within the Reserve, donated by the Indians, to commemorate 
the engagement which took place there on May 2nd, 1885, during the North West 
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Rebellion, between Government troops under Colonel Otter and Indian rebels 
under Chief Poundmaker, whose junction with another rebel chief, Big Bear, 
it was desired to frustrate. When this object had been attained, Colonel Otter 
returned to Battleford, with a loss of eight killed and fourteen wounded. 


Battleford, Sask. 

A cairn and tablet were erected, with the permission of the municipal 
authorities, in a small park facing 24th Street to commemorate the events which 
took place there during the North West Rebellion. Here on May 26th, 1885, 
after the Battle of Batoche and the capture of Riel, Poundmaker, the rebel 
Chief, and his band surrendered to General Middleton. 


Frog Lake Massacre, near Frog Lake, Alta. 

A cairn and a commemorative tablet were erected in the old cemetery plot 
situated on the N.E. quarter of section 10, township 56, range 5, west of the 
Fourth meridian, the control of which has been acquired for historic memorial 
purposes. Here are buried the victims of the massacre at Frog Lake, April 
2nd, 1885, at the hands of rebel Indians under the command of Big Bear, during 
the North West Rebellion. 





Oxp Carrpoo WaGon Roan, B.C. 


Fort Yale, at Yale, B.C. 

A boulder and tablet were erected on a small plot of land facing Douglas 
Street which was donated by Mrs. A. Revsbeck. Here began the Cariboo 
Wagon Road which extended four hundred miles to the northward to the gold 
mines of Cariboo. Built in 1862-5. In the golden days of Cariboo, over this 
ereat highway, passed thousands of miners and millions of treasure. 


Prince George, B.C. 

A cairn and tablet were erected on a small plot of land on First Avenue, 
with permission of the municipal authorities, near the station, to commemorate 
the services of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the first white man to cross the Rocky 
Mountains and reach the Pacific Coast, who passed this spot, westward bound, 
in his canoe with nine companions, June 19th, 1793. 
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Prospect Point, Vancouver, B.C. 

A eairn and tablet were erected in Stanley Park, with permission of the 
municipal authorities, to commemorate the historic events connected with the 
steamer Beaver which was wrecked on the west coast thereof, July 26th, 1888. 
This historic vessel was built for the Hudson’s Bay Company at Blackwall, 
England, in 1835, sailed for the west coast immediately and was the pioneer 
steamship on the Pacific Ocean. The story of the Beaver is the story of the early 
development of the western coast of Canada. 


Fort Langley, Langley, B.C. 

A cairn and tablet were erected, on a small plot of land obtained from the 
municipal authorities, to mark the first trading post on the Pacific Coast of 
Canada, built in 1827 by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt in 1840. The scene of the first agriculture and the first fishery in British 
Columbia. The birthplace of the colony of British Columbia, 19th day of 
November, 1858. An area of three acres, on which is situated one of the original 
buildings, has been transferred to the Department. Repairs to prevent further 
deterioration were carried out on this old structure. 


Nootka Sound, Friendly Cove, B.C. 

Discovered by Captain James Cook in March, 1778. In June 1789, Spain 
took possession and established and maintained a settlement until 1795. The 
capture of British vessels, in 1789, almost led to war, which was averted by the 
Nootka Convention, 1790. Vancouver and Quadra met here in August, 1792, 
to determine the land to be restored under that Convention. A cairn and tablet 
were erected on a small plot of land donated by the Indians. The memorial 
was unveiled on August 13th, 1924, by His Honour, Walter C. Nichol, 
Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia, with suitable ceremonies arranged 
for by His Honour, Judge F. W. Howay, of New Westminster. 





Noorxka Sounp, Frrenpiy Coys, B.C. 


ACQUISITION AND PRESERVATION OF SITES 


The following action was taken in regard to the acquisition of other historic 
properties recommended for commemoration by the Board and for the preserva- 
tion of monuments and structures already administered by the Department. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 
Fort Edward, Windsor, N.S. 

An area of 20.59 acres included in the site, exclusive of the blockhouse and 
the remains of the entranchments, ramparts and the plot of land on which it is 
proposed to erect a memorial, was leased to the Windsor Golf Club. The charred 
ruins of the old officers’ quarters were demolished, the well filled in and the site 
generally cleaned up. 
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Fort Meductic, near Woodstock, N.B. 


Permission was obtained from the Provincial Government for the erection 
of a cairn and tablet, on the edge of the highway from Woodstock to Meductic, 
to commemorate the site of Fort Meduetie, erected at Intervale Point on the 
St. John River, his was the chief Maliseet stronghold in Acadia in the 17th and 
18th centuries and occupied by them until the middle of the 19th century. 
Near it was the site of an old Indian church erected by the French, in 1717. 


Bathurst, N.B. (Nicolas Denys ). 

The town of Bathurst has executed a lease of occupation covering a site, 
at the intersection of Murray and Main Streets, on which it is proposed to erect 
a cairn and tablet to commemorate the services of Nicolas Denys, author and 
naturalist. 


Battle of the Restigouche, Campbellton, N.B. 

_ The town of Campbellton has executed a lease of occupation covering a 
site in Riverside Park, on which it is proposed to erect a cairn and tablet to 
commemorate the naval battle which took place in the Restigouche River, be- 
tween French and English squadrons, in the spring of 1760. 


Fort Cumberland, N.B., about four miles from Amherst, N.S. 


Considerable improvements were carried out on the area acquired for 
memorial purposes, including the construction of a flight of stone steps up the 
embankment from the main entrance to the cairn, the restoration of a portion 
of the old magazine and the placement of two cannons mounted on concrete 
bases, one on each side of the memorial. The unveiling ceremonies were carried 
out on July 16th, 1924, in accordance with arrangements made by J. C. Webster, 
M.D., Edinburgh, ete. The placing of an additional tablet, in French, on the 
existing memorial will be carried out this summer. 


; QUEBEC 
Fort Chambly, at Chambly. 

Repairs were carried out on the massive walls of the old fort to prevent 
further deterioration and the caretaker’s quarters renovated. A memorial 
shrine was erected in the centre of the old cemetery, base of a sundial built, 
paths laid out and gravelled and the whole plot generally improved. The site 
of the proposed auto park was filled in and levelled and general improvements 
made to the picnic grounds. The Daughters of the American Revolution were 
granted permission to erect a boulder and tablet in the old cemetery to the 
memory of General John Thomas, who died and was buried there during the 
American occupation of the fort and a site was laid out for that purpose. A 
tablet will be placed on the shrine this summer 


Fort Lennox, Ile-aux-Noix, St. Paul. 

Further preservation and restoration work was carried out on the several 
buildings located on the site including repairs to masonry, replacement of win- 
dows, painting of roofs, laying of floors, etc. Additional show cases, tables 
and shelves were constructed in the museum and several articles of rare interest 
obtained and displayed. <A fire engine and hose and fire extinguishers were installed 
for the protection of the buildings and site generally. Wells were drilled on the site 
with a view to obtaining a domestic water supply. The popularity of the fort is 
evident by the increased number of tourists who visited the site last year. 


Fort Richelieu, at Sorel. 

Built by Pierre de Saurel, in July, 1665, and proved an important defence 
post against the attacks of the Iroquois. The Canada Steamship Company 
have transferred a plot of land 25 feet square, on which a boulder and tablet will 


be erected. 
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Fort de Longueuil, at Longueuil. 

Built in 1689-90, as an outpost against the Iroquois. Garrisoned in 1775 
and demolished in 1810. Permission has been obtained to place a tablet on the 
wall of the Roman Catholic Church, facing St. Charles Street, which now 
occupies the site of the original fort. 

Fort Charlesbourg Royal, Cap Rouge. 

Built in 1541, by Jacques Cartier, who wintered there before returning to 
France the next year. Occupied during the winters of 1542-43, by Roberval. 
Abandoned in 1545. <A plot of land, immediately adjacent to the public highway 
at the entrance of Cap Rouge River, has been transferred from the Department 
of Railways and Canals, on which it is proposed to erect a cairn, tablet and fence. 
Tadoussac. 

The municipal authorities have granted permission to erect a boulder and 
tablet to commemorate the several historic events associated with that place, 
on a plot of land immediately in front of the old Church, which is one of the 
most important in the early history of Canada. 

Battle of Coulée Groulx, Riviere des Prairies. 

Site of battle of July 2nd, 1690, between the French and the Iroquois. A 
plot of land 25 feet square, immediately adjacent to the Riviere des Prairies 
highway, has been donated by Mr. Joseph Lajeunesse, on which it is proposed 
to erect a cairn and tablet. 

Fort Maisonneuve (Point Calliere ), Montreal. 

Permission was obtained from the Department of Public Works to place 
a tablet at the entrance to the Customs Building to mark the site of the old fort 
which was built on this spot in May, 1642. | 


Fort Wellington, Prescott. QENEC 

Extensive repairs were carried out on the buildings located on the site 
including shingling and painting of blockhouse, guardhouse, latrines and officers’ 
quarters. The guardhouse was renovated and a museum created therein. 
Full-time caretaker appointed. The site was visited last year by over five 
thousand feorle. | | 





MurNey Tower, MACDONALD PARK, KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 


Murney Tower, Macdonald Park, Kingston. 


| The control of the site, comprising .33 of an acre, on which the above tower 
is situated, was obtained from the Department of National Defence. The 
Kingston Historical Society’s request for a lease of the tower for museum pur- 
poses was granted. 
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Fort William. 


Site of an old Hudson’s Bay Company magazine, the turning of the first sods 
of the C.P.R. and G.T.P., and the arrival of the first shipment of grain from 
the west, in 1883. The city authorities have consented to provide a site, in Heath 
Park, on which to erect a cairn and tablet. 

Fort Nottawasaga, near Stayner. 

Site of blockhouse built in 1814, by Lieut-Col. Robert McDouall and 
destroyed by enemy forces August 13th, 1814. A new fort was built in 1816, 
which was garrisoned until 1818, when the troops were withdrawn to Pene- 
tanguishene. A plot of land 25 feet square, was obtained by a lease of occupation 
from Mr. W. H. McLean, near the hotel at Wasaga Beach. Erection of boulder 
and tablet proposed. | 


Port Talbot, near Wallacetown. 

Site of residence of Colonel Thomas Talbot, who, in May, 1803, began 
there the famous Talbot settlement. In the War of 1812 he was Colonel in 
command of the London district. The Dunwich township council have con- 
sented to provide a site on the south side of Talbot road just west of Talbot 
creek. Cairn and tablet proposed. 


Glengarry Landing, near Edenvale. 

The Simcoe county council have granted permission for the erection of an 
inscribed stone marker, on the edge of the main travelled road near Edenvale 
bridge, to commemorate the site of Glengarry Landing, two miles upstream, 
where Col. Robert MceDouall built the flotilla of boats with which he effected 
the relief of the British garrison at Fort Michilmackinac, in May, 1814. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Selkirk Settlement, Point Douglas, Winnipeg, Man. 

Headquarters of the first British Settlement west of the Great Lakes until 
taken over by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1834. The city of Winnipeg have 
provided a site for the erection of a memorial near the bank of the Red River 
and adjacent to Victoria Park. 


Forts Rouge, Gibraltar and the two Fort Garrys, Winnipeg. 

Permission was obtained from the Winnipeg Parks Board for the placing 
of a tablet on the gateway of Fort Garry to commemorate the sites of Fort 
Rouge, established by de la Verandrye in 1738; Fort Gibraltar, built by the 
North West Company in 1804; Old Fort Garry built in 1821 and the building 
of Lower Fort Garry. 


Gonzales Hill, Oak Bay, B.C. 

The Municipal Council of the Corporation of Oak Bay have consented to 
provide a site on the summit of Gonzales Hill, on which it is proposed to erect 
a cairn and tablet to commemorate the several explorations of the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, 1787-92. 


Kamloops, B.C. | 

The city have executed a lease covering a plot of land 25 feet square, in 
Riverside Park, on which to erect a cairn and tablet to commemorate the Pioneer 
Fur Traders, who, by establishing themselves in this locality, aided in securing 
the country for Great Britain. 
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WORK FOR THE FUTURE 


The following sites have been deemed by the Board to be of national import- 
ance and recommended for commemoration :— 

Louisbourg, N.S. 

Battle of Grand Pré, N.S. 

First Post Office in British North America, Halifax, N.S. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S. 

Fort La Have, N.S. 

Forte, Dourtsin John INeios 

Fort Nashwaak, N.B. 

Village of Hochelaga, at Montreal, P.Q. 

Battle of de Repentigny, near Charlemagne, P.Q. 

Second Battle of Chateauguay and Blockhouse, near Allan’s Corners, P.Q. 

Battle of Fort Lennox, He-aux-Noix, P.Q. 

Battle of Lacolle, at Lacolle, P.Q. 

Madeleine de Vercheres, at Vercheres, P.Q. 

Fort St. John, near St. John, P.Q. 

Fort Ste. Therese, near St. John, P.Q. 

Three Rivers Platon and Fort, Three Rivers, P.Q. 

Gaspé, P.Q. (Landing Place of Jacques Cartier). 

Battle of the Cedars, near Cedars, P.Q. 

Fort Coteau du Lac, Coteau du Lae, P.Q. 

Valcartier, P.Q. 

Fort Wellington, Prescott, Ont. 

Point au Baril, Maitland, Ont. 

Fort Cataracqui or Frontenac, Kingston, Ont. 

Fort de Levis, Chimney Island, near Cardinal, Ont. 

St. Raphael, Ont. (Bishop Alexander Macdonell). 

Ottawa, Ont. (Rideau Canal). 

Southwold Earthworks, near St. Thomas, Ont. 

Mission of Ste. Marie I, near Midland, Ont. 

Vrooman’s Battery, near Queenston, Ont. 

Tete du Pont Battery, near Chippewa, Ont. 

Weishuhn’s Redoubt, near Willoughby, Ont. 

Navy Island Shipyard, near Chippewa, Ont. 

Point Pelee, Ont. 

Chatham, Ont. (Action at house of Thomas McCrea, 1812). 

Nanticoke, Ont. 

Battle of the Longwoods, near Wardsville, Ont. 

Battle of York, Toronto. 

Sandwich, Ont. 

Port Dover, Ont. (Starting Point of Brock’s Expedition, 1812). 

Point de Meuron, near Fort William, Ont. 

Port Arthur, Ont. 

Duck Lake Battlefield, near Carleton, Sask. 

Fish Creek Battlefield, near Rosthern, Sask. 

Fort Cumberland, Cumberland House, Sask. 

Fort Macleod, Macleod, Alta. 

Fort Augustus, near Edmonton, Alta. 

New Westminster, B.C. 

Fort Kamloops, Kamloops, B.C. 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

Barkerville, B.C. 

Bella Coola, B.C. (Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s farthest point west). 
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AFFILIATED SOCIETIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Acadia University Library, Wolfville, N.S. 

Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal. Chateau de Ramzay; W. D. Lighthall, F.R.S.C., 
cans Montreal Trust Building, Montreal: Pemberton Smith, Treasurer, 260 St. James St., 
Montreal. 

A ntiquarian and Nu mismatic Society of Montreal (Women’s Branch). Miss Estelle Power O’Brien, Secretary, 
À 336 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, PQ: ; 
British Columbia Historical Association. President, Judge F. W. Howay, New Westminster, B.C.; J. 

Forsyth, Secretary, Victoria, B.C. 

Dundas, Stormont and Glengarry Historical Society. President, John Harkness; M. E. Mulhern, Secretary, 
Cornwall, Ont. : 

Elgin Historical and Scientific Institute. President, J. Hi. Coyne, LiL.D., St. Thomas, Ont.; Secretary, 
J. E. Nelson; Treasurer, Archibald McKillop. jh 

Francis Douglas Farquhar Chapter, 1.0.D.E. Founder and Regent, Mrs. F. Herbert Johnson Ruel, Bay 
of Islands, Newfoundland, and 121 The Boulevard, Westmount, P.Q. : 

Hamilton Public Library. Librarian, Earl W. Browning, Hamilton, Ont. 

Historical Association of Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. Mrs. J. M. Owen, President; F. W. Harris, Vice- 
President; T. R. Hannington, Secretary-Treasurer, Annapolis Royal, N:S. 

Historical Society of Alberta. Dr. A. C. Rutherford, President: W. Everard Edmonds, Secretary, 1146- 
9ist Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 

Historical Society of Calgary. Mr. G. B. Coutts, Secretary, 517-7th Ave. W., Calgary, Alta. 

Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire. Mrs. P. B. Doolittle, President National Chapter, Toronto; 
Miss A. Stewart Galt, Secretary, 238 Bloor St., Toronto. 

Kingston Historical Society. Lieut.-General Sir Archibald MacDonell, President; J. Henry Mitchell, 
Secretary, Kingston, Ont. 

La Société des Arts, Sciences et Lettres (de Québec). President: Dr. P.-H. Bédard, 236 rue Saint-Jean, 
Québec; Secr.-correspondant: M. Georges Morisset, 43 rue des Franciscains, Québec; Trésoirer: 
M. G.-E. Marquis, 48 rue Lockwell, Québec. 

Last Post Fund. Sir Arthur Currie, G.C.M.G., President; Charles J. Armstrong, Honorary Secretary; 
Arthur H. D. Hair, Secretary-Treasurer, P.O. Box 1382, Montreal, P.Q. 

Legislative Library of Ontario. Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. A. F. Wilgress, Legislative Librarian, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Legislative Library of Quebec. The Provincial Librarian, Quebec, P.Q. 

Library of Parliament. J. de L. Taché, General Librarian; Hon. Martin Burrell, Parliamentary Librarian, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. Mr. W. H. Stevens, Treasurer, P.O. Box 399, Quebec, P.Q. 

London and Middlesex Historical Society. T. H. Purdom, K.C., President; Secretary, Miss Z. Fawkes, 
Colonial Apartments; Treasurer, Fred Landon, Western University Library. 

London Public Library. Richard E. Crouch, Librarian, London, Ont. 

Lundy’s Lane Historical Society. R.W. Geary, President; J. C. Morden, Secretary-Treasurer, 242 Lundy’s 
Lane, Niagara Falls South, Ont. 

McGill University Library. Gerhard R. Lomer, M.A., Ph.D., University Librarian, Montreal, P.Q. 

Missisquoi Historical Society. C. Jones, President, Bedford, P.Q. ; ; } 

Newfoundland Historical Society. H.W. LeMessurier, C.M.G., President; H. F. Shortis, Corresponding 
Secretary, St. John’s, Newfoundland. . f 

Niagara Historical Society. Miss Janet Carnochan, President and Corresp:nding Secretary, Niagara-on- 
the-lake, Ont. . ; 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. Hon. Mr. Justice Chisholm, President; Harry Piers, Secretary, Halifax, 
N.S.; I. L. Wainwright, Treasurer, c/o P.O. Box 849, Halifax, N.S. 

Prince Albert Historical Society. P.O. Box 123, Prince-Albert, Sask. 

Provincial Library of Alberta. J. A. Jaffary, Librarian, Edmonton, Alta. _ mn ; : 

Provincial Library of British Columbia. John Forsyth, Provincial Librarian and Archivist, Victoria, B.C. 

Provincial Library of Manitoba. W.J. Healy, Provincial Librarian, Winnipeg, Man. - 

Queen's University Library. (The Douglas Library.) Nathan van Patten, Chief Librarian, Kingston, Ont. 

Thunder Bay Historical Society. Peter McKellar, President; Miss M. J. L. Black, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Fort William, Ont. ; : ; : 

Toronto Public Library. George H. Locke, M.A., Ph.D., Librarian, College St., Toronto, Ont. 

University of Western Ontario. University Library, London, Ont. 4 en 

University of Manitoba Library. Frank H. Nuttall, Librarian, Kennedy St., Winnipeg, Man. 

University of Toronto Library. W. 8. Wallace, Librarian, Toronto, Ont. e x 

Wentworth Historical Society. John H. Land, President; Fred Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer, Sun Life 
Building, Hamilton, Ont. ; cm e 

Women’s Ca Historical Society of a Mrs. on Billings, President; Mrs. M. L. Rush, 
Jorresponding Secretary, 224 Driveway, Ottawa, Ont. : : | 

or re Society of Toronto. oise oe RSE 48 Heath St. East, Toronto; 
Mrs. W. A. Parks, Honorary Treasurer, 69 Albany Ave., Toronto. 4 ; ; 

Women’s ack Historical Society. Mrs. Lynch-Staunton, President; Mrs. Jobn Crerar, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Bertie D. Smith, Secretary, 17 Herkimer St., Hamilton, Ont. 
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(B) LIFE MEMBERS 


Bacon, N. H., Hudson’s Bay Company, 17 St. 
John St., Montreal. 

Brown, Sir Geo. McL., European General Manager, 
C .P. R., Trafalgar Square, London, England. 

Curry, Hon. N., 581 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 


Dow, Miss Jessie, 20 Ontario Ave., Montreal. 


Gosselin, L. A., 501 St. Catherine Road, Outre- 
mont, P.Q. k 

Hastings, G. V., 55 Donald St., Winnipeg. 

Holt, Sir Herbert, 297 Stanley St., Montreal. 


Kindersley, Sir R. Langley House, Abbots Lang- 
ley, Herts., England. 

Laurie, Wm. Pitt, 202 St. Louis Road, Quebec, P.Q. 

Lyman, A. C., 344 St. Paul St., Montreal. 

Macfarlan, Miss J. J., 297 Sherbrooke St. W., Mont- 
real. 


Mactaggart, Col. D. D., 1075 Mount Royal Ave. 
W., Montreal. 

Mills, Colonel Dudley, Drakes, Beaulieu, Hants., 
Great Britain. 

Morgan, James, Senneville, P.Q., or Montreal. 


Musson, Chas. J., 17 Wilton Ave., Toronto. 


poor Hon. W. $., Lieut.-Governor, Victoria 
B.C. 
Riordon, Carl, 374 Cote des Neiges Road, Mont- 
real. 
Ross, Com. J. K. L., 107 St. James St., Montreal. 
Simpson, Mrs. J. B., 173 Perey St., Ottawa. 


Smith, Pemberton, 260 St. James St., Montreal. 

Vaughan, H. H., Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Lachine, P.Q. 

Whitney, Mrs. E. C., Box 553, Ottawa. 


(C) ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abbott, Dr. Maude 8., 26 Durocher St., Montreal. 

Adams, Prof. Frank D., McGill University, Mont- 
real. ‘ 

Ahern, Dr. Geo., 24 rue des Jardins, Quebec, P.Q. 

Allard, Hon. Jules, Palais de Justice, Montreal. 

Ami, Dr. H. M., 464 Wilbrod St., Ottawa. 

Amos, L. A., 78 rue Crescent, Montreal. 

Anselme, Rev. Frere, College Mont St-Louis, 
rue Sherbrooke-est, Montreal. 

Archambault, Abbé J. B. Olivier, Séminaire de 
St-Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Armitage, Ven. St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, N.S. 

Armstrong, Prof. Henry Fry, 225 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Montreal. 

Atherton, W. H., 5i Common St., Montreal. 

Audet, Francis J., Public Archives, Ottawa. 
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Aylen, John, 274 O'Connor $St., Ottawa. 

Baker, $ City Clerk, London, Ont. 

Barbeau, “Cs M., 260 McLaren St., Ottawa. 

Barber, Lieut.-Col. R. Re c/o Kilmer, Irving and 
Davis, i0 Adelaide St., Toronto. 


Bate, W. T., St. Catherines, Ont. 
Bates, Rev. 


C. J. L., West Japan College, Kobe, 
Japan. 


Baylis, 8. M., 808 University St., Montreal. 
Bédard, Rey. L. C., 40 Railroad Ave., Beverley, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


Beddoe, Chas. H., 311 Stewart St., Ottawa. 


Bedford-Jones, A. C., 164 Edgehill Road, West- 
mount, P.Q. 

Belcourt, Hon. N. A., 27 Goulburn, Ottawa. 

Bellerive, Georges, 217 Crémazie, Quebec, P.Q. 


Bernier, Capt. J.-E., 27 Fraser St., Lévis, P.Q. 

Biggar, Ho) Ps, Public Record Office, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2, England. 

Biggar, O. M. Roxborough Apartments, Ottawa. 

Birks, W. M., 254 Stanley St., Montreal. 

Bissett, Alex., 314 Broadway, Lachine, P.Q. 

Blagrave, R. Ce D.D., St. John’s Rectory, Peter- 
borough, Ont. 

Boothroyd, EK. E., Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, 

Kay. 
Borden, Sir Robert, £ 


201 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa. 


Bostock, Hon. Hewitt, 495 King Edward Ave., 
Ottawa. 

Boneh, Dr. Joseph, 152 Jasper Ave., Edmonton, 
Alta 

Brand, Dr. C. F., History Dept., Stanford Uni- 


versity, California. 

Brebner, a Bartlett, Department of History, 
University of Toronto, Toronto. 

Brett, Prof. G. S., University of Toronto, Toronto. 

Brierley, US Sn 623 Sydenham Ave., Westmount, 

2 

Brown, Miss Vera Lee, Hatfield House, Smith 

College, Northampton, Mass. 


Browne, Peter L., 6873 Terrebonne Ave., N. D. de 
Grace, Montreal. 

Browning, Arthur, 
Montreal. 

Bruce, Hon. R. Randolph, 
Victoria, B.C. 

Bryce, Rev. George, c/o Dr. John Marquis, Mar- 
ket St., Brantford, Ont. 

Buchanan, ‘A. W. Ps Dominion Express Bldg. 
St. James St., Montreal. 

Burn, Sir George, 255 Metealfe St., Ottawa. 

Burpee, L. J., 22 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa. 

Burrell, Hon. Martin, the Roxborough, Ottawa. 

Burson, G. B., 15 Midland St., St. Catherines, Ont. 

Butchart, R. P., Tod Inlet, Vancouver Island, 
eee 

Cambie, Charles, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
2 Lombard St., Bonde, E.C. 3, England. 

Cantlie, Lieut.-Col. G. S., 502 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal. 

Cardin, l'honorable P. J. Arthur, Ministre de la 
Marine et des Pecheries, Ottawa. 

Carignan, Raoul, 118 Chemin la Salle, Ville La Salle 
Co. Jacques-Cartier. 

Caron, M. L’abbé Ivanhoe, 170 rue la Tourelle, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Carruthers, Wil liam Alexander, 

Saskatchewan, Sask. 

Carts uirs, Capt. J. E., Toronto. 

Chagnon, Dr. E. P., 197 rue Esplanade, Montreal. 

Chapais, Hon. Thomas, Casier Postal, 66, Quebec, 


PQ 
Chapple, V. T., Chapleau, Ont. 
Chartier, Chanoine Emile, Université de Mont- 
réal, Montréal. 
Chevrier, E. R. E., 451 rue Rideau, Ottawa. 
Chipman, Willis, 103 Spadina Road, Toronto. 
Che, J. A., Barrister, Pitt St., Cornwall, 
nt. 
Christie, J. G. 


212 Board of Trade Bldg., 


Government House, 


University of 


M., Toronto. 


Chrysler, F. H., K.C., 41 Central Chambers, 
Ottawa. 
Clarke, John M., State Museum, Albany, New 


York. 

Clergue, F. H., 692 Mountain St., Montreal. 

Cochrane, Chas. N., Dean’s House, University 
College, Toronto. 

Cockshutt, W. F., Brantford, Ont. 

Cody, Ven. H. J., Toronto. 

Cody, H. M., 603 Jarvis St., Toronto. 

Colby, C. W., 560 Pine Ave. W., Montreal. 

Coleman, H. Ts J., University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B. 3.C. 

Compton, Chas. E ., 305 Metcalfe St., Ottawa. 

Connolly, W. J., Reeve, Cobden, Ont. 

Cook, Fred., Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa 
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Corriveau, Chevalier J.-Eugene, 37 rue des Fran- 
ciscains, Quebec, P.Q. 

Coulborn, Rushton, 20 St. Catherine Rd., Outre- 
mont, Montreal. 

Coutts, G. B., 517 7th Ave. W., Calgary, Alta. 

Coyne, James H., St. Thomas, Ont. 

Craig, Hon. Mr. Justice James, 3 Romanwood Ave., 
Toronto. 

Crane, J. W., Western University, Medical School, 
London, Ont. 

Crofts, Frederick C., Box 573, Niagara Falls, New 
York. 

Cronyn, Hume, London, Ont. 

Cross, Jesse E., Morden, Alta. 

Cunningham, Lieut.-Col. J. F., 400 Laurier Ave. 

_ E., Ottawa. 

Curran, W. Tees, 828 Lorn Crescent, Montreal. 

Currie, Sir A. W., McGill University, Montreal. 

Dandurand, Hon. Sénateur R., 548 rue Sherbrooke- 
ouest, Montreal. 

D'Arcy, John N., 342 Peel Street, Montreal. 
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RECEIPTS 

Balance in the Bank of Montreal, April 30, 1924.................... $ 457 73 
FATAL SUDSCHD DONG apa tee etter een oe et ee er 872 27 

Subscriptions for the David Thompson Memorial to be erected in 
IMontren lair LEE ASE PAR OU Oe ae ni es ie en 75 00 
Bankwinterest) a. ater was: sir RE RO DR RE 6 39 
$ 1,411 39 

EXPENDITURES 

Printing (circular letters, SÉALIONET M CCC) EE EE Sy L088 72 
Expenses of Annual Meeting in Quebec, May, 1924................ 85 00 
Secretary-treasurer’s allowance for expenses........................ 200 00 
President’s travelling expenses on lecture and organization tours...... 125 00 
Glericalgacsistance: 75. tcc ue ae eae eee ie eee ee ae ee 75 00 
Delegate to Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association . . 50 00 
Postageynac. =H santo Ve ET LV en EC er Py eae AER ae I 44 00 
Expenses to organize forthcoming Annual Meeting in Montreal....... 25 00 
SUDO Theos isso we, ta NN TR EE TR 55 35 
Balance in the Bank of Montreal, April 30, 1925... 642 39 
$ 1,411 39 


Examined and found correct: 
J. F. Ounnincuawm, 
Auditor. 


5 27470r 


C. M. BARBEAU, 
Treasurer. 
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